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Fine I assumed in the Gazette of June 25, that a 
ess, slave is not reclaimable in Ohio, unless he have 
pints fam escaped from one of the original (13) states.— 
ent, ‘This position is taken on the Ordinance of 1787 
“ent MM for the government of the North Western Ter- 
LM titory, and seems to be impregnable unless it 
hlone A can be shown that the ordinance has _ lost its 
btge, mm force. 
chil. The grant of the North Western Territory to 
the United States was made by Virginia, under 
the old Confederation. ‘There is uo dispute as 
to the power of the Congress then existing to 
accept the grant, and to make laws for the gov- 
ernment of the ceded territory. ‘The ordinance 
of ’87 was enacted for its government—by the 
last Congress that met under the Confederation. 
Jt contains six articles, which are declared to be 
—<“for extending the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty—for fixing and estab- 
lishing those principles as the basis of all laws, 
waif constitutions and governments, which forever 
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constitutions must not be repugnant to the or. 
dinance of ’87. ‘Their obligation to regard this 
limitation is recognized in their respective con- 
stitutions, as itis in that of Ohio. ‘The lan- 
guage of the Michigan Constitution is somewhat 
peculiar: —*Availing ourselves of the provision 
of the aforesaid ordinance of the United States, 
of the 13th July, 1787, and the actsof Con- 
gress, passed in accordance therewith, which 
ENTITLE us to admission into the Union,’ &c. 
The 5th article of the ordinance provides for 
the admission, by their delegates into Congress, 
of the several States which miglit be formed out 
of the territory, whenever they should each 
have a certain number of inhabitants—provided 
their constitution and form of government was 
“republican, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples contained in these [6] articles.” 

The Constitution of the United States, Act 
VI.,says: “All engagements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
as valid against the United States, under this 
constitution, as under the confederation.” 

In conclusion on this point, Mr. Webster 
(speech on Foote’s Resolutions] speaks of the 
ordinance as an original compact, not only above 
all local law, but above all local constitutions. 


These may be termed the facts in the case, 
enough of them, at least, to show that Congress 
and the ‘people and States of the territory” 
have, on every suitable occasion, recognized in 
the most ample manner, the validity of the or- 
dinance. 


With this basis, the case may be plainly sta- 
ted, and, as I think, a satisfactory conclusion 
arrived at. Suppose, instead of the change in 
the form of the government that took place, the 
Confederation had continued up to the time that 
Ohio, after complying with all the conditions 
imposed on her by the Ordinaace, was admitted 
as a Siate to the Confederation; but that pre- 
vious to her admission Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 
had also been admitted as slaveholding States. 
What would have been her relation to these two 
States so far as the matier in hand was concern- 





hereafter shall be formed in said territory—for 
ump. fm providing for the establishment of States and 


colls MM permanent government therein—and for their 
ugh, J admission to a share in the federal councils on 
- an equal footing with the original States, &c.”” 
a Of these “‘articles’’ it is further declared, they 
un. M “shall be considered as articles of compact be- 
“om tween the original States and the people and 
lave States in said territory, and forever remain un- 
who MM alterable unless by common consent.” 
! to The last of these articles of compact, after de- 
i claring that neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
the vitude otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
any &c., shall **Be”’ in the said territory, provides, 
me that any person escaping into the same, from 
im whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, in 
: any one of the original states, such fugitive 
ral may be lawfully reclaimed, &c. 


ake The articles of Confederation contained no 


ow clause providing for the delivery of slaves es- 
ely caping from one State into another. A propo- 
ng sition for such a clause, if we mistake not, was 

rejected. If .the provision contained in the or- 
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eg dinance was necessary to authorize their reclama- 
tion and delivery at all—and if a particular case 
ed is specifically described and provided for—it 
W would be wasting words to set about proving 
that all other cases, ex vi termini, are excluded. 
ys The “original’’ States do not mean the «‘new”’ 
States. And here, expressio unius, exclusivo 
¥ alterius, (the specification of a single thing is 
a the exclusion of every other thing) a maxim of 
- common sense as well as of law, well applies. 
i Why this limitation of the provision to the 
“original States” was made, may be satisfac- 
torily accounted for from the prevailing senti- 
h ment of the times. Neither the Congress of 87 
yf that passed the ordinance, nor the Convention 
y that formed the Constitution, nor the Congress 
of °89 that ratified the ordinance without altera- 
tion, expected that any ‘‘new”’ State would ever 
be admitted to the Union as a slaveholding State. 
That the honorable hopes and expectations of 
the patriots of that day, have not been fulfilled 
by subsequent events, has nothing to do, how- 
é ever, with the interpretation of the ordinance of 
87. 
At the time the Ordinance was enacted, the 
) Government consisted of only the ‘original”’ 
(13) States—no ‘new’’ States-having yet deen 
admitted. Its power to make the Ordinance per- 
petual——unalterable—unless by common con- 
sent, has at no time, that I am aware of, been 
drawn in question, 

The Congress which enacted the Ordinance 
Was in session at the same time—in the same 
place (Philadelphia) that the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States 
was. It is reasonable to presume it to have been 
well understood by both assemblies, that the 
fundamental principles of the Ordinance should 
in nothing be repugnant to what were expected 
would be the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution then in the process of being formed. 
No repuguancy, it is believed, has ever been al- 
leged. 


The first Congress that met under the Con- 
Stitution (in 89) ratified the Ordinance in ‘*an 
act to provide for the Government of the Ter- 
ritory north west of the river Ohio’’—which 
has this preamble: 

«¢ Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, for the 
government of the territory north-west of the 
iver Ohio may continue to have full effect, it 
is requisite that certain provisions should be 
made eo as to adapt the same to the present 
Constitution of the United States—Be it enac- 
Zed,” &c. 

The “certain provisions’ of the act have no 
referenee to the six articles of compact—they 
are merely formal. 

The act of Congressof April 30, 1802, au- 
thorizing the people, of what now is the State of 
Ohio, to form a Constitution, and for their ad- 
mission to the Union, prescribes that the Con- 

Stitution ‘shall be republican; and not repug- 
nant to the ordinance of ’87-”’ 


The Constitution of Ohio begins thus: ‘We, 
the people of the eastern division,” &c. ‘*hav- 
ing the right of admission into the general gov- 
érnment as a member of the Union, consistent 
with the constitution of the United States, the 
ordinance of Congress of 1787,” é&c. 

| The acts of Congress, authorizing the people 
of Indiana (1816)—of Miinois (1818)—of Michi- 
gan (1835)—to form State Constitutions, and 
for their admission to the Union, contain asimi- 
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ed? She would have been under no obligation 
in virtue of the ordinance, to deliver up to them 
their slaves when flying for refuge to her free 
soil. ‘They were not original States, but the 
opposite, and therefore excluded, if any words 
can be found to express the idea, from the scope 
of the obligation. This seems to be a case 
clear of all doubt. 


But one of the parties to the compact em- 
braced in the ordinance, the Government under 
the -articles of confederation’ changes its form— 
its form only—and becomes the government un- 
der «a constitution; this, too, without the 
agency in any way of the other party. The 
change that has been made in the form of the 
government cannot in any way affect the force 
of the obligations into which it has entered. 
The ‘‘engagements” of the Confederation be- 
come the engagements of the Union.—Qhio 
may enter this Union under the ordinance or 
not. Itisentirely discretionary with her—but 
she has aperfect right to do so, on performing 
the condition embraced in the ordinance. It is 
not with her (and the other states made out of 
the N. W. Territory) as it is with states which 
have made no compact with the government.— 
They “may be admitted,” if Congress think it 
best. But the title of Ohio to admission is com- 
plete on her performance of the conditions pre- 
scribed inthe ordinance. If so, Congress can 
prescribe no other terms of admission, nor can 
the facts of her asking admission, and being ad- 
mitted to the Union be urged as constituting as- 
sent to any thing not necessary to her admission, 
especially when such assent involves a perma- 
nent relinquishment of sovereignty---the power 
of giving full protection and security to all with- 
in the bounds of herjurisdiction. Congress has 
never asked of Ohio—for it has no right—that her 
obligation to deliver fugitives from labor and ser- 
vice should be extendad to the ‘new’? States; 
and were she to consent to it without a full 
equivalent, it would be regarded as an act of 
suicidal folly. 


A multitude of other considerations might be 
presented bearing on the subject—but I shall de- 
tain the reader no longer than to give a more di- 
rect answer than can be gathered from the fore- 
going remarks, to asingle position. ‘The posi- 
tion is this--that as Ohio has entered the Union 
onan equal footing with the other States, she of 
course assumes in all respects the same obliga- 
tions and liabilities that the other States are un- 
der to her and one another; and as the delivery 
of fugitives from labor is included in these obli- 
gations she also is bound to deliver them. ‘This 
is plausible--seems just. But itis not. The 
original States as well as most of the ‘new” 
States have come under no conventional restric- 
tion against the establishment of slavery. With 
one exception, of the States made out of the 
Northwestern Territory, they all have been, are, 
or may (if they choose) become slaveholding 
States. A perfect reciprocity may exist among 
them as to the delivery of fugitives from labor, 
but it never can with Ohio. She has debarred 
herself forever, ifshe adhere with good faith to 
the ordinance, from becoming a slaveholding 
State.’ As she can never have any runaway 
slaves to reclaim, this friendly office that is ask- 
ed of her by the slave States, can never be re- 
ciprocated. ‘There is then, ample reason why 
she should not be bound to doit, For it is not 
with States—political communities—as it is 
with individuals. ‘They confer no gratuitous 
favors—except on acknowledged inferiors. If 
one State grant a privilege or benefit to another, 
it is only in view of an equivalent being render- 
ed. Ohio having relinquished the right—(if 
that can be ealled a right which is the destruc- 
tion of all right) of slaveholding, she cannot re- 
ceive the equivalent in kind. No equivalent in 
any other form has yet been offered, and accep- 
ted for the surrender of such portion of her sov- 
ereignty as the case involves; therefore she is 
bound by no obligation. 


I take it to be law that no man can be.sent out 
of this State against his will, unless on a charge 
duly made of treason, felony, or other crime 
committed in another State. If this be so, and 
if my view of the main point be correct—and if 
it is not, I trust, its incorrectness may be shown 
—every slave (except he be of the original 
States) who. is fortunate enough to win his way 
to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan or Wiskon- 
san, is redeemed from slavery and made a free- 
man, not only by the spirit, but by the letter of 
that glorious monument erected to liberty by 











Jar limitation to that in the case of Ohio. Their 





our father, the ordinance of ’87. J. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
THE NEW THEORY RESPECTING FUGI-«- 
- TIVE SLAVES. 


Mr. Epitor, Sir—A writer in the Gazette of 
the 12th inst. over the signature of «J.”’ has re- 
quested that the ‘‘incorrectness,”’ if there be 
any, in his ‘*view of the main point” of the sub- 
ject which he has undertaken to discuss, ‘‘may 
beshown.’’ Without presuming to make dis- 
tinctly manifest the ‘‘incorrectness” of that 
view, the writer of this communication respect- 
fully asks permission to present through your 
columns, some considerations thereon:—consi- 
derations which, perhaps, may have an influence 
upon the opinions given forth in the article al- 
luded to, and which may not be altogether un- 
interesting to those of your readers who are in- 
clined to adopt and entertain said opinions. 

The ‘view’ of your correspondent “J.” is, 
in its completest exhibition, this: ‘every slave, 
(except he be of the original States,) who is for- 
tunate enough to win his way to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, or Wisconsan, is redeemed 
from slavery’—in truer words, ‘every person 
held to service or labor in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, rkan- 
sas, or Missouri, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
or Wisconsin, shall be discharged from such 
service or labor, and shall not be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” Such runaway is absolute- 
ly and forever free. His owner has no right to 
recover him. ‘The Courts have no right to de- 
eide that he shall be delivered up on formal 
claim. In short, such fugitiee slave is nota 
slave, but a free man.—'This view, the present 
writer believes to be totally ‘‘incorrect.’”’ In his 
opinion, it is not supported by facets, and by le- 
gitimate reasoning in the case. It is entirely 
opposed to that which prevails in the minds of 
Statesmen, Judges, Lawyers and people of this 
country, and is calculated, if put into action, to 
work out about as much practical mischief, as 
any doctrine, which in connection with this sub- 
ject, has been recently started. 

It is much to be regretted that your corres- 
pondent did notsee fit to introduce into his arti- 
cle a most important provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, bearing directly upon 
his argument, and without a formal considera- 
tion of which provision, it seems strange that 
any one should think of discussing this subject. 
The provision referred to is contained in the 
second section of the fourth article, and is as 
follows:—**No person held to service or labor 
in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall in conseqence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’”’ ‘This clause,” says Judge Story, in 
3 commentaries on the Constitution, 676, **was 
introduced into the Constitution, solely for the 
benefit of the slaveholding states, to enable them 
to reclaim their fugitive slaves, who should have 
escaped into other States, where slavery was 
not tolerated.”——-Now your correspondent, by 
keeping this clause away from the eyes of his 
readers, contributes to the fixing of ¢his error in 
their minds, to wit: that the ordinance of 1787 
contains our only law, respecting the reclama- 
tion of runaway slaves; that the Constitution of 
the United States has said nothing about it; and 
by such proceeding, he furnishes occasion to 
those, who may be less disposed to believe in 
his candor, than is the present writer, to insinu- 
ate that he ia presenting these views of his, not 
for the purpose of truth, but for the sake of agi- 
tation, or the selfish triumph of some party. 
The present writer does not believe so himself, 
but he knows that in this community, are indi- 
viduals who, on account of this unwarrantable 
omission, have put such fatal construction upon 
his motive. 

One “incorrectness” in the view” of your 
correspondent, as it scems to me, consists in 
maintaining that article 6, of the ordinance of 


87, is supreme over the 3d clause of the 2d sec- 
tion of article 4, vf we Constittion of the 


United States. ‘These two provisions do cer= 
tainly conflict with each other. One of them 
must fall, and as ‘* We, the People of the United 
States,’’ have declared in article 6, of the Con- 
stitution, that “this Constitution shall be the 
supreme law of the land,” and that “the Judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby,” I think 
that article 6 of the ordinance must yield; it 
must be regarded as subordinate, if not as alto- 
gether dead, in the presence of that “Supreme” 
clause of the Constitution, which conflicts with 
it, Judge McLean—in 1 McLean’s Reports, 
343--says, ‘‘It is insisted that if effect be given 
to this provision of the ordinance, [respecting 
navigation of western waters] it is restrictive of 
the sovereign power of the State; and is repug- 
nant not only to the Constitution of the State, 
and the Constitution of the United States, but 
to the act of Congress which declares that the 
State of Ohio shall be admitted into the Union, 
on an equal footing with the original States. Jf 
this position be correct, it must be fatal to the 
plaintiff’’s right.’ Judge Lane--in 9 Ohio 
Reports, 64--says if the ordinance ‘does un- 
dertake to prohibit the North-Western States 
from passing laws affecting the navigation of 
their rivers, then it might become a question 
whether such a provision was not, ipso facto, 
abrogated by the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ Your correspondent indirectly repre- 
sents that there is no such conflict as that allud- 
ed to above. His words are these: ‘The Con- 
gress which enacted the ordinance was in ses- 
sion at the same time—in the same place (Phi- 
ladelphia,) that the Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States was. It 
is reasonable to presume it to have been well un- 
derstood by both Assemblies, that the funda- 
mental principles of the ordinance should, in 
nothing, be repugnant to what were expected 
would be the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution, then in the process of being form- 
ed. No repugnancy, it is believed, has ever 
been alleged.” 

Now, that there is such “repugnancy” or 
conflict, is made apparent thus:—lIn the article 
of the ordinance, which was passed July 13th, 
1787, it is declared, ‘there shall be neither sla- 
very, nor involuntary servitude in the said 

North-Western] Territory.” This is a fun- 
ined law for that territory. ‘To this law, 
however, the same article provides an exception 
in these words:--‘*Provided, always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom Ia- 
bor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of 
the original States, such fugitive may be law- 
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‘ 


fully reclaimed and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service asforesaid.”’ 
Now the Constitution of the United States, 
which passed from the hands of the convention 
in September, 1787, though it was not ratified 
until subsequently, extends that exception by 
providing that any person held to labor or ser- 
vice in any State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into any other State, shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. Its words have already 
been given above. It extends the exception in 
the ordinance. Perhaps the truth is more nearly 
expressed by saying that the exception in the 
Constitution covers the whole ground occupied 
by the exception in the ordinance, and also ad- 
ditional ground. ‘The ordinance exception en- 
croaches, if you please, upon a fundamental 
law of the Territory. ‘Ihe Constitution excep- 
tion encroaches still further upon that fundamen- 
tal law. It seems to say to the exception in the 
ordinance-—“*you are not comprehensive enough. 
I will comprehend all that you include, and will 
embrace still more.” ‘The exception in the or- 
dinance limits what the exception in the Consti- 
tution declares shall be extended farther. ‘The 
former prohibits to the new slave holding states 
(they were ‘‘excluded,” says your correspond- 
ent from the scope of the obligation,) the right 
of reclaiming run away slaves. The latter abo- 
lishes that prohibition. Is ¢here not a conflict 
—a repugnancy? And now observe that ‘the 
United States in Congress assembled” origin- 
ated the exception in the ordinance, while, ‘*We, 
the People of the United States,” originated the 
conflicting exception inthe Constitution. Which 
authority was supreme? In 4 Wheaton’s Re- 
ports, 473—Chief Justice Marshall says—*If 
any one proposition could command the univer- 
sal assent of mankind, we might expect it would 
be this,—that the government of the Union, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme with- 
in its sphere of action. ‘This would seem to 
result necessarily from its nature. It is the gov- 
ernment of all, its powers are delegated by all, 
it represents all, and acts for all. But this ques- 
tion is not left to mere reason—the people have 
in express terms decided it by saying, ‘this 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be the supreme law of the land,” and by re- 
quiring that the ‘‘members of the State Legis- 
latures, and the officers of the Executive and 
Judicial departments of the States, shall take the 
oath of fidelity to it.” Task again which au- 
thority is supreme? There can be but one an- 
swer, and the exception enacted by the inferior 
authority must yield. 

This view, it seems to me, might be satisfac- 

tory and conclusive to those of your readers, 
conversant with this subject, who believe that 
the sovereign people of the United States had a 
right to ordain and establish in their Constitu- 
tion, an exception, conflicting with, and over 
ruling the exception ordained by “the United 
States in Congress assembled.” This right, I 
believe ix denied.—-Certainly those among us 
who define the ordinance of ’87 to be what any 
ordinance, according to the common usage of the 
word, is, to wit; a law, a rule, cannot deny said 
right; for not the people only of the United 
States, but even the United States in Congress 
assembled, have a right to abrogate or repeal any 
mere law or rule, which they may have enacted 
and of course any exception contained in said 
law orrule. Itis only when such law, rule or 
ordinance is construed to be, or rather, when it 
really is a compact-=that is, a contract between 
two distinct parties, and when the Constitution 
of the United States declares that “‘engagements 
entered into before the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution as under the confedera- 
tion’’--it is only then that one may safely rise 
up and say to the people of the U. States, ‘‘even 
you, sovereign as you are, have no right to or- 
dain and establish any provision conflicting with 
such ordinance—such compact.” 
If then, 1 repeat, the Ordinance of 1787, be 
as Mr. Webster stated, a eompact—or more trul- 
ly, if it contain articles of compact between two 
distinct existing parties, the ‘‘original states” on 
one side, and the ‘people and states of the 
North Western Territory’? on the other—if it 
have been originated by qualified authorities+— 
if it have been sufficiently accepted by both par- 
ties—if rights have become vested under it-- 
if it provide, within its own instrument, that its 
specified articles of compact, shall ‘forever re- 
main unalterable unless by common consent”— 
and if the people themselves, through their Con- 
stitution declare, that the engagements under the 
confederation shall be inviolable; it seems be- 
yond dispute, evident to me that there is no 
where any power that may rightfully alter a sin- 
gle article of compact in the ordinance, except 
such power reside in the parties themselves, and 
except such alteration be made by common con- 
sent. 

Now, it is very far from being clear to the 
minds of all who have looked most into this 
subject, that the six articles in the ordinance, 
which, by its framers have been denominated 
articles of compact, are really entitled to be so 
characterized. Most assuredly if the articles 
themselves do not possess the essential charac- 
teristics of a contract (for in 8 Wheaton’s Re- 
ports, page 1, Judge Washington says, ‘The 
terms compact and contract are synonymous” 
—and in Fletcher vs. Peck, the Chief Justice 
defines a contract to be a ‘compact between two 
or more parties,’) any most formal, resolute, and 
frequent application to them of the phrase—‘‘ar- 
ticles of compact,” cannot possibly make them 
so. Itis worthy of notice, that at the time of 
the framing of the ordinance, at the time of the 
origination of this so called compact, the second 
party to it, to wit: the ‘‘people and States of the 
North-Western Territory’’ had no actual exist- 
ence. ‘This pretended second party had, of 
course no share in the framing of it. At the 
time of the*formation of the U. States Constitu- 
tion, this pretended second party had not assent- 
ed to it, and if the Congress which enacted it, 
had at that time, repealed it, such repeal would 
have been valid—no rights would have been vio- 
lated; there was no aggrieved party to complain— 
no obligation would have been broken—no con- 
tract existed. It was not until April, 1788, on the 
first arrival of settlers at Marietta, that a second 
party existed. That party did notat once formally 
accept the ordinance. The ordinance was never 
formally accepted by the ‘people and States in 
the North-Western Territory.” ‘The best evi- 
dence I can find of any sort of acceptance there- 





of, is in the first Legislative action under the 


ordinance—and that did not "take place until 
July 25th, 1788—see 1 Chase’s Statutes, 93. 
But mark, on the 21st June, 1788, the Consti- 
tution of the United States had been ratified by 
the accession of nine states—a Constitution al- 
tering the articles ‘‘to be considered’’ articles of 
compact. Of course the inchoate contract was 
accepted with the alteration. ‘I'hese remarks 
are only sound, on the admission of this fact. 
Legislative action under the ordinance is the 
only legitimate evidence of the acceptance of the 
ordinance. I repeat, that until acceptance, the 
contract so called, was no contract—but a ‘fun- 
damental law of Congress.’’ It was a series of 
enactments that were ‘‘to be considered articles 
of compact’’—when accepted. It would cer- 
tainly be an anomalous classification to range 
under the head of contracts, that instrument for 
whose acceptance no second party existed, and 
from whose obligations, the first party might, at 
any time, previous to its dissolution, have en- 
tirely and rightfully withdrawn. In accordance 
with these statements is the opinion of Judge 
Lane in 9 Ohio Reports, 62. His words, are, 
“I have called this part (of the ordinance) a 
compact because it is so termed in the instru- 
ment, but if it were not for some things which 
have since taken place, there might be great dif- 
ficulty in regarding it in that light. ‘here was 
in reality, but one party to it originally, and that 
was the General Government.” 

So much for the ordinance considered—as 
Judge Lane considered it in its origin—as a 
‘fundamental law of Congtess.’”’ If it be only 
such, the people havea right to abrogate, annul, 
or repeal it, and one clause of it in the exercise 
of this their indisputable right, they certainly 
have repealed. 

I do not, however, for myself, insist peremp- 
torily upon the just presented view. I prefer 
contemplating the ordinance in the character in 
which your correspondent considers it; as being, 
or creating, or containing a compact—a compact 
distinetly declaring that it shall forever remain 
unalterable unless by common consent. J. A.J. 








From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

THE NEW THEORY RESPECTING RES 

PECTING FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Editor, to show, that 
the Constitution of the U. States does alter the 
ordinance of 87. Let us now keep distinetly 
in view the precise point. ‘I'he alteration, I re- 
peat is in ¢hiss—the ordinance limits within a 
certain range, an exception to a fundamental law 
of the North-Western Territory, while the 
United States Constitution extends the range of 
that exception. ‘The one limits the right of re- 
claiming runaway slaves to the original states, 
while the other extends that right to all the 
states. ‘That is the point, and the only point— 
the Constitution does not conflict with the ordi- 
nance in any other clause but that—only in that 
single provision has the Constitution altered the 
ordinance; and my proposition now is this:— 
such alteration has been made by common con- 
sent. Being so made, the specified condition 
under which an alteration might be effected in 
the ordinance, has been completely satisfied. I 
confess, however, that a consideration of this 
part of our subject is attended with some diffi- 
culty. It is difficult to get at precise notions 
upon it, and also difficult to so express those 
notions as to obtain for them the desitable as- 
sent. 

My first object is to state what I suppose 
would be universally deemed a sufficient expres- 
sion, and evidence of that common consent— 
such as would completely answer all the literal 
demands of the terms in the ordinance. ‘The 
terms are these: the followihg articles shall be 
considered as articles of compact between the 
original states, and the people and States in the 
said ‘Territory, and forever remain unalterable 
unless by commen consent.” Now, were a 
clause like that contained in the Constitution of 
the United States, altering a clause in the comi- 
pact, to be formally accepted by the Legisla- 
tures, (popular conventions) of every one of the 
original States, (including Kentucky, ‘Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Alabama—parts and par- 
cels of the original States) were this clause to 
be then formally accepted by a convention of 
the people in the Northwest Territory, and af- 
terwards to be formally accepted by the legisla- 
tures of the States (‘people and States’”—not 
people or States) in that territory, such formal 
acceptance would, I suppose, be a complete sat- 
isfaction of the terms of the ordinance-—would 
be a complete giving in of the common consent. 
If nothing Jess than that will do, we certainly 
have not got the necessary common consent, 
and my proposition must be abandoned. 

Again,--were such clause to be accepted by 
one grand convention made up of the Legisla- 
tures (or their delegates) of all the original 
States, and of delegates from the people of the 
Northwest Territory, and of the Legislatures 
(or their delegates) of the States in that ‘Terri- 
tory, would such acceptance amount to an ex- 
pression of that common consent which the or- 
dinance requires? Will nothing less than that 
do? I ask an answer} for observe, your corres- 
pondent tells us what is not the common con- 
sent; he fails to tell us what is or what would 
be such, 

Again: Were such clause accepted by the 
original States, (i. e. their legislatures,) by the 
four States in the Northwest Territory, and by 
a Convention of the people of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, would that amount to the common con- 
sent? If nothing less than that will do, the com- 
mon consent is yet ungiven. 

Again: Were such clause accepted by the 
original States in the Northwest Territory, and 
by the State of Wisconsin, when she shall be 
admitted into the Union, (i.e. into the rights 
and obligations of the Constitution of the United 
States,) would only that be the commen con- 
sent? If so, until the admission of Wisconsin, 
the alteration cannot claim for itself the neces- 
sary common consent. 

Again: Were the clause accepted by the ori- 
ginal States, by the four States in the North- 
west Territory, without a formal acceptance by 
the people in the Northwest Territorv, or the 
people in Wisconsin Territory, would that be 
an expression of the common consent. 

Again: Is it necessary that the proposed alter- 
ation be formaHy, and in so many words, brought 
up before the above named parties for their ac- 
tion, and that the common consent be given In, 
all at the same time, and all in the same place? 
If so, the terms of the ordinance has not been 
complied with. 





Again: Does common consent mean univer- 


versal consent? 
altered. 

Let us now go to history and inform ourselves 
of what has been actually done on this subject, 
and how it has been done. I trust we shall find 
that the letter as well as the spirit of the ordi- 
nance has been complied with. And, first, I 
wish to remark that the form wherein this com- 
mon consent may be, or has been expressed is 
not material. I invite your careful attention to 
this point—the distinction between the form of 
giving the common consent, and that consent its- 
self. What we want is common consent, not 
any particular mode of expressing it. Unlike 
the Constitntion of the U. States, providing for 
it own amendments—the ordinance has not pre- 
scribed any particular mode, for its own alteration. 
It has left that matter open to the discretion of 
the parties, and they may pursue what mode 
soever, shall, to each of them, be convenient. 
It is not necessary that the forms pursued in the 
alteration of an instrument be precisely the same 
with those adopted in its creation. Were some 
third party power to alter the ordinance, and 
were the parties to it afterwards to furnish a 
common consent to such alteration, the ordi- 
nance requisitions would be complied with. In 
the present case, the same parties that originated 
and accepted the contract, have come forward at 
various times and places, and in various ways, 
have given in their adherence to an article in 
a Constitution which they declare supreme, al- 
tering a conflicting article in anordinance. The 
common consent, i. e. the common “agreement 
of mind,” to that alteration is the inevitable re- 
sult or concomitant of that given in adherence. 
Let us remember that consent is not any exter- 
nal act. Itis an intellectual accord of two or 
more minds revealable by some external act. 
And common consent expresses the state of all 
these minds wherein such intellectual accord 
prevails, ‘The two parties to the compact, [one 
of them made up of thirteen members, and the 
other of six members—to wit, the five States 
and the people in the Territory,| have through 
successive acts, been furnishing evidence of this 
accord, this unity of opinion, this agreement of 
mind, this common consent, from the first ratifi-« 
cation of the Constitution by Delaware, in 178%, 
to the last adoption of it, in 1835, by Michi- 
gan. 
The people in each of the thirteen States, by 

elegates in convention, accepted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and, of course, that 
clause in it which altered a clause in the ordi- 
nance. At the instant of such acceptance by 
its people, each State became admitted it to the 
Union—i. e. into the rights and obligations of 
the Constitution of the United States, and so 
was exhibited by all the original States, their 
portions of that common consent indispensible 
to achange in the ordinance. 

Let us now come over to the other party. 
We find that the first action, which finally re- 
sulted in the giving in of the portion of that com- 
mon consent, existing within the limits of Ohio, 
was an act of Congress of April 30th, 1802.— 
This law authorized the inhabitants of the Eas- 
tern division of the territory to form a constitu- 
tion and State government—*‘and the said State 
when formed shall be admitted into the Union,’’ 
(i. e. into the rights and obligations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States) ‘upon the same 
footing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever.” ‘The next action on the subject 
was in November 29th, 1802, when ‘the Hep- 
resentatives of the people of this Eastern divis- 
ion,” ‘shaving had under consideration the pros 
positions offered by the said act,’’ did “resolve 
toaccept of said propositions,’’ one of which 
was, admission into the rights and obligations 
of the Constitution of the U. States. This ‘re. 
solve’’ of the convention, I consider to be an 
acceptance of the rights and obligations of the 
Constitution of the U.S. by the people in the 
Eastern division of the territory, and of course 
an expression of their portion of the common 
consent in question. I find that on the same 
day—November 29th, 1802—the convention 
adopted the Constitution of the State of Ohio, 
by which adoption the State was instantly ad- 
mitted into the rights and obligations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And in this ad- 
mission, I believe, consists the expression of 
that portion of the common consent which Ohio 
(each ‘State in the territory” as well as the 
people in the territory) is bound by the very 
letter of the ordinance, to give. If this exhibi- 
tion of the action in this State, iny1802, on this 
subject, do not satisfy your reader, that so far 
as Ohio is concerned, the necessary common 
consent for the adoption of the Constitution of 
the U. States, and of course of the alteration of 
the ordinance, has been furnished, there is no 
help for him. By a similar examination of facts 
inthe history of Ind., II]. and Michigan, we 
get at similar proofs of their revelation of their 
respective portion of the common cofisent. The 
act of Congress of April 30th, 1862, provides 
distinctly that the Constitution of Ohio shall be 
republican, and not repugnant to the ordinance 
of 87. ‘This isa very important provision. It 
exhibits the ordinance, not as a supreme law of 
our whole land, but as a supreme Loca law, ag 
supreme over the Constitution of Ohio—as Mr. 
Webster says, ‘‘a compact not only deeper than 
all local law, but deeper also than all local Con- 
stitutions.” Whoever expressly, or indirectly, 
represents Congress as holding up the ordinance 
asthe supreme law of the land—and not asa 
supreme local law for the northwestern terri- 
tory—does a wrong to truth, and to the under- 
standings of informed men. In providing 
against any repugnancy to the ordinance, as is 
provided in this act as_ well as in the preambles 
tothe Constitutions of the four northwestern 
States, we most certainly understand the ordi- 
nance as it is, changed by the adopted Consti- 
tution, (adopted by the common consent of the 
parties to the compact, as far, atleast, as to Wis- 
consin Territory) of the-United States—and not 
the ordinance as it was before that alteration. 
Herein, as I conceive, is one of the errors of 
your correspondent, in not seeing this change; 
in not seeing that each of the States, in coming 
into the rights and obligations of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, expressed all it could 


If so, the ordinance is yet un- 











express of that common consent, which is in- 
dispensable to an alteration of the ordinance, and 
so is forever, and absolutely debarred from 
averting that the alteration has not taken plave, 
the alteration for bringing about which, each 
State and its people have done all they could 
possibly do, in order to comply with the exac 
tions of the ordinance. 





To these statements of mine, I wish to add 
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the following authorities: In 6 Ohio Reports, 
416, the Court declared that “the Constitution 
(of Ohio) may be altered by the people of the 
State, while this [the ordinance of 87] cannot 
be alteted without the assent both of the people 
of this State and of the United States, through 
their ape peal In 1, McLean’s Re- 
ports, 343, the United States Court goes so far 
us to say, that any provision, even in the Con- 
stitution of Ohio, altering any provision of the 
ordinance, must stand valid, inasmuch as Con- 


change, political, civil, judicial, military, social, or phys- 
ical, able to wrest such right from the District of Ken- 
tucky, then changes of similar nature (and there have 
been enough of them in Virginia since 1792, ) have wrest- 
ed such right from other portions of the territory, that 
is, from Virginia, Reductio ad absurdum. The fact 
is, Kentucky, ‘'ennessee, Alabama, Mississippi have an 
equal right to call themselves original States, and the 
“thirteen,” the old States, as your correspondent to call 
the “thirteen,” original States and Kentucky, ‘Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi the new States, 

Is a single word more is necessary to show that any 
slave escaping from one of these four Statesinto Ohio, 





is, according to the very letter and spirit of the ordi- 
nance, a slave escaping from the original States in the 
North Western Territory? The erection I repeat of 
the counties, districts, 01 section, south of the Ohio riv- 
er into states, no more changes the idea or fact embrac- 
ed by the phrase, original Stales, than the creation of 
States north of the Ohio river, changes the idea or fact 
embraced by the expression Worth Western Territory. 
The ordinance provides for all of the original States and 
for all of the North West Territory, and if the organi- 
zation of States out of these regions changed that pro- 
vision of the ordinance, such organization, as it had not 
the necessary common consent, was unlawful—a propo- 
sition that will not be insisted on for a moment, Such 
organization did not change the ordinance, and therefore 
its provisions apply now to the territory embraced by 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama, as for- 
cibly as they applied to the same territory In July, 1787. 
The phrase original States did not exclude that terri- 
tory then, as it does notexclude it now. ‘The article in 
the Constitution of the United States, extends the ex- 
ception in the ordinance to all the states, and of course 
to Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and to any States to 
be hereafter carved out of the Territory beyond the Mis- 
sissippi river, Without the Constitution of the United 
States, Slaves escaping from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi, might lawfully be reclaimed 
under the ordinance. j nar: 

Your correspondent, acknowledging the binding force 

of the ordinance, must flee, with his theory, for refuge, 
into Louisiana, Arkansas. and Missouri, but with the 
Constitution of the United States slaves escaping from 
either of these three States, may likewise be reclaimed— 
Nothing is wanting. ‘The provisions onthis subject 
are comprehensive and complete. Therights of the 
slaveholder are, in this matter, encouraged and can at 
apy time be enforced, 
“Why this limitation of the provision to the original 
States was made,” writes your correspondent, “may be 
satisfactorily accounted for, from the prevailing senti- 
ment of the times. Neither the Congress of ’87 that 
passed the ordinance, nor the convention that formed the 
constitution, nor the congress of ’89 that ratified the or- 
dinance without alteration, expected that any new 
State would ever be admitted into the Union, as a slave- 
holding State—that the honorable Lopes &c.” To my 
mind this is no “satisfactory accounting for” the limit- 
ation at all. Those bodies certainly did expect that 
new States would be admitted into ihe Union as_ slave- 
holding States, else why the limitation in the ordinance, 
and the formal, distinct, express extension of it in the 
Constitution? If there wereto beno slavery in the 
“new” States, this limitation seems altogether nugatory, 
Apparently, it was introduced for the purpose of limit- 
ing to the original States a certain privilege—the _ privi- 
lege of reclaiming runaway slaves. What was the 
sense of expressly creating such privilege, limited in its 
application, if there were to be no new States with 
slaves, to which it might by possibility, be extended !— 
Such limitation warrants the remark, that its originators 
in the expectation that new slave states would be sdmit- 
ted into the confederacy, were anxious to annex this 
privilege firmly and indissolubly to the original States. 
It warrants a conclusion exactly opposite to that stated 
by your correspondent, and his argument cutsits own 
throat. ' 

‘The above remarks are applicable only on an admis- 
sion of the truth of your correspondent’s hypothesis that 
original States are so designated in order to contra- 
distinguish them from certain new States to be hereaf- 
ter created beyond tbe limits of the territory provided 
for in the ordinance, But if that hypothesis be not 
well founded, then is the inference of not only your 
correspondent incorrect as before, but also incorrect is 
the inference which I have drawn from that, for a mo- 
ment admitted supposition. And now I ask this ques- 
tion:—is not the expression original States, found in 
the ordinance, used merely to contradistinguish the 
thirteen States, one of the parties to the compact; from 
the people and States of the North West Territory, the 
other party to this compact, and not to contradistinguish 
them from the States at some future period to be admit- 

ted into the confederacy? If so, the limitation in ques- 
tion has nothing to do with any new, future coming 
states. It is no evidence of any “expectation” about them 
at all. It is merely a provision{introduced by one paity 
for its own benefit. And this I believe to be the true 
basis on which should stand the expression original 
States. They called themselves original because the 
term was an appropriale one to designate them in the 
ordinance, and to distinguish them from the other party, 
with whom they were contracting, Neither expressedly 
or impliedly, is the ordinance any third party (“new 
State,” whether slaveholding or not) to which the word 
original stands in any relation, It is not necessary to 
snppose a third party, in order to justify the introduction 
of that word. Its introduction was necessary in order to 
conveniently distinguish the first party—i. e. thirteen 
States—from tie second party—ie. e, the people and the 
States of the North Western Territory. It follows from 
this view of the meaning of the phrase original States 
and I ask for it your close and candid scrutiny, that the 
“limitation” spoken of by your correspondent was not a 
limitation, ‘The exception in the ordinance which he 
calls a limitation was an extended exception, It was 
extended as far as could be extended. Not until the 
Constitution of the United States had made a larger prot 
vision on the same subject, did this exception put on the 
aspect of limitation. Not until the Constitution had 
made an exception for all the States, did the exception 
of the ordinance made for thirteen States, assume the 
character of a limitation. Thus it appears tivat the fra- 
mers of the ordinance, instead of introducing into that 
instrument a limitatton, on this snbject really mate an 
exception as large and comprehensive as they could make 


gress having sanctioned this Constitution, the 
necessary common consent existed. ‘The words 
of the Court are as follows:—‘And it may be 
admitted that any provision in the Constitution 
of the State, must annul any repugnant provis- 
ion contained inthe ordinance. ‘This is within 
the terms of the compact. ‘The people of the 
State formed the Constitution, and it was sanc- 
tioned by Congress, so that there was the ‘com- 
mon consent’ required by the compact to alter 
or annul it.” In 9, Ohio reports, 62, the Court 
says: ‘*When application for admission into the 
Union was made by the people inhabiting the 
eastern part of the territory, modifications in 
several parts of the ordinance were asked for, 
and they were granted by the United States as 
one party, to the State as the other.” 

These citations I have made for the purpose 
of indicating the opinion of our Courts upon 
this subject—for the purpose of getting at what 
constitutes the common consent spoken of in the 
ordinance—for the purpose of showing that the 
four Northwestern States, in accepting the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States, accepted that one 
‘of its articles which altered the ordinance, and 
thus expressed their part of that common con- 
sent indispensable to its alteration, creating their 
political communities without doing any thing 
repugnant to the ordinance--and for the purpose 
‘of diminishing the apprehension, if any exist, 
thatin the event of judicial action upon this 
subject, our courts would not decide in conformi- 
ty with what has so long been held to be law, 
not merely under the ordinance of 1787, but un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. 

In conclusion, I remark, that the sou far adop- 
ted mode of exhibiting the common consent, Is 
the true and practicable mode. There lave been 
seventeen unequivocal declarations, by the peo- 
ple in seventeen States, each speaking omnipo- 
tently for itself, expressing portions of this com- 
mon consent, and when Wisconsin shall have 
accepted the Constitution of the United States, 
the only remaining portion of that common con- 
sent will be finally manifested. Until this time, 
it seems to me, that so far as the claim in ques- 
tion is concerned, Wisconsin is still governed 
‘by the ordinance of ’87, and, consequently, 
‘slaves escaped into its territory, from any but 
‘the original States, cannot lawfully be reclaimed. 

So much for the ordinance considered asa 
compact. In either point of view--whether 
contemplated as a law, or a compact—I have 
endeavored to show that the exception in its 
sixth article, on the subject of slavery, has been 
lawfully abrogated by a conflicting provision in 
the Constitution of the United States, or formal- 
ly altered in conformity with the provision for 
that purpose, in the ordinance itself. 

I hope to-morrow to show that under the or- 
dinance of 87, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama, may reclaim their :unaway 
slaves. Our correspondent will then be driven, 
with his oratory, into Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Missouri, for whom however, as we have seen, 


the Constitution of the United States ou 
I. A.J. 








From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 
The New Theory Respecting Fugitive Slaves. 


There is an other point of view, Mr. Editor, where- 
from this subject may be beheld, which ought to be pre- 
sented, in order that our conceptions of it may be more 
complete and precise. It is this:—The ordinance of 17- 
87, in providing for the reclamation of slaves escaping 
from the original States, actually provides for the recla- 
amution of slaves fiom Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississip- 
‘pi and Alabama, inasmuch as on July 13th 1787, when 
"this provision was made, the territory of these four States, 
was altogether without any reservation included in the 
“expression original States, Kentucky was part and par- 
cel of Virginia, under the name of District of Kentucky 
—Tennessee was part and parcel of North Carolina— 
Alabama &' Mississippi were embraced within the charter- 
~ed limits of other original Southern States. Notwithstand- 
‘ing your correspondent asserts that}*Kentucky & Tennes- 
‘see were not original States, but the opposite,” I venture 
to deny that assertion, and to declare that the statements 
which [have just made, are historical truths, for whose 
authentication, there are proofs abundant. As your 
correspond’t has specially designated Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, as within the limits of the expression original 
States, I shall, at present, introduce authorities applica- 
ble to only these two States. ‘The error of your corres- 
pondent is merely one of fact—of metes and bounds— 
and will, I doubt not, when pointed out, be at once recog- 
cognized and acknowledged. He believes that the express- 
ion original States embraced no more territory than is 
now embraced withinthe limits of certain thirteen 
States east of the mountsins—there is his mistake. 

In Butler’s history of Kentucky, page 40, I find that 
dn 1776 the “county of Kentucky” was created by the 
‘Legislature of Virginia, that this county “embraced | it, ‘The Constitution afterwards converted it into a lim- 

‘the limits of the present State of that name.” that by | itation, This limitation, instead of being referred to its 
“this measure it was entitled under the Constitution of | true author, the Constitution of the United States, is, 
Virginia, to a representation in the legislature, as well as | by your correspodent referred to the framers of the ordi- 
“toa judicial and military arrangement,” The judiciary | nance, who were not its true authors but on the 
sact of 1789 provides, in its second section, that one dis-| contrary, the anthor of an acception as broad as 
‘trict shall “consist of the the State of Virginia, except the jurisdiction which they could possibly exercise, — 
that part called the District of Kentucky, and one to! To say that the framers of the Ordinance introduc- 
consist of the remaining part of the State of Virginia, | ed into ita limitation to the right of reclaiming runa- 
and to be called the Kentucky District.” "Ihe act of | way slaves, is tostate an untruth, and then to argue 
Congress ot February 3th, 1771, admitting Kentucky in- | therefrom, that the Congress of ’87 that framed the 
to the Union, declares, that “Congress consents that the | ordinance,” did notexpect that “any new State would 
said District of Kentucky, within the jurisdiction of | ever be admitted into the Union as a_slaveholding 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, shall, &c,” ‘There is | State,” is a fallacy which has not even the merit of 
not a more indubitably established fact in American his- | starting from right premises. Without presuming to 
tory, then that the territory which the word Kentucky | “satisfactorily account for this limitation,” I will venture 
now embraces, was embraced bythe phrase, original | to suggest that itstrue character andthe inferences it 
States in 1787. warrants may be recognized in the above statements,— 
In respect to Tennessee, I find in the sixteenth volume | The thirteen States secured for themselves the exercise 
of ‘the American State Papers—page 108—that in De-| of a right which in the event of future accession of 
seember, 1780, the “State of North Carolina, being then | States might have become an exclusive right. A pow- 
tightfully possessed of the jurisdiction and also of the | er mightier than that which framed the ordinance, the 
soil, in and over all that territory, which now (May 9th, | sovereign people of the United States—revealing thro’ 
-1800) forms the territory of the State of Tennessee,” | the Constitution its will that such right should not be an 
did cede the same to the United States. I now ask your | exclusive one, but that it should be enjoyed by every one 
“corespondent to look at the fourth section of that deed | in the Union. 
“OF ‘cession by tae General Assembly of North Carolina I, A. J. 
~and read this-sentence:—“Tke territory soceded shail 
“be laid out and formed into a State or States, containing 
@ suitable extent of Territory, the inhabitants of which 
“shall enjoy all the privileges, benefits and advantages, set 
forth in the ordipance of the late Congress, for the gov- 
érnment of the Western territory of the United States.” 
The ordinance referred to is the ordinance of ’87. To 
make assuranee trebly sure, all the privileges of the or- 
dinance,(one of which is the right of reclaiming rana- 
away slaves,) are expressly reserved to the State of Ten- 
nessee, Trebly sureisher assurance indeed, for she 
may reclaim her fugitives slaves, Ist,under the or- 
dinance of °87—2nd, under the Constitution of the 











Another Stave Case.—Lucy Fagins, a 
colored girl, was brought before Judge Wilde in 
Boston, on the 16th inst., ona _ writ of Habeas 
Corpus. She wasaslavein Richmond, Va., 
and hired of her master by a person named Lud- 
law. Ludlaw being absent from home on ac- 
count of his wife’s ill health, heard of the dan- 
gerous illness of his wife’s father, Capt. Dun- 
bar of New Bedfgrd, and immediately came to 
that place with his wife and family, briging Lu- 
cy to take care of their children. 


Ludlaw’s answer admitted that the girl be-| 
came free by coming into Massachusetts, but 
that she wished to remain in his family. Lud- 
law’s counsel then suggested that she wished to 
remain in his family. Ludlaw’s counsel then 
suggestod that the Judge should examine her 
privately, to ascertain her wishes in this respect, 
in order that her mind might be free from any 
influence. No objection being made to this 
course on the other side, the girl retired into the 
law library with the Judge. An_ interval of 
great anxiety to the persons present ensued.— 
After a few minutes the Judge returned with Lu- 
cy, and stated that she chose to be free, and _ re- 
main here. ‘This declaration produced a thrill 
of delightin most of the spectators. Lucy was 
accordingly discharged. Mass. Spy. 


4790, Congress solemnly aceepted and bound. itself by. 
Se mueh for Tennessee. When your correspondent 
#ees fit to deny similarly well established facts in the 
history of Alabama and Mississippi, there will be time, 
and space and proof enough toanswer him. But as 
there is no test for determining when an adversary is lo- 
Pieally dead, and as your correspondent may start up 
swith the exclamation that by reason of certain changes 
admission into the Unioa—organization of indepen- 
dent government—sovereingty, and what not—-Kentucky, 
Tennesse, Alabama, and Mississippi are not entitled to a 
right conferred upon them when territories were designa- 
ted as.original states, I must make another observation. 
Thete have been (there can be) but two possible‘changes 
lst, change of name—2d, change of condition. Had 
the called “Districi of Kentucky” in 1787 lost the right 
alluded to of reclaiming fugitive slaves, by taking the 
xegion name of the “State of Kentucky” in 1792, then 
‘would the Virginie of 1795 bavelost the same right, 
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THB GREAT QUESTION.--ORDINANCE OF 
. %87 
We make noapology for occupying our pa- 
per this week chiefly with the discussion of the 
ordinance of ’87 in its bearings on slavery. It 
a vast question, and every citizen should be ful- 
ly informed in regard toit. If settled as we 
believe it ought to be settled, then Ohio will no 
longer be the race-ground of the slave hunter— 
she will be underno obligation to deliver up 
slaves escaping from Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, or 
Alabama. The moment a slave from any of 
these States shall touch her soil, that moment his 
chains will fall off, ‘and slavery expire.” ‘This 
result is so appalling to multitudes, that they 
will shrink from believing any doctrine that may 
lead to it. 
The first article on our first page, in support 
of our position, is from the pen of a professional 
man, one highly distinguished in our cause.— 
The three which follow, the last of which is 
on the second page, comprehend the argu- 
ments of three gentlemen, members of the bar, 
one of them standing among the first in his pro- 
fession; the others being well known in the 
literary world, The gentleman who wrote 
them, and to whose research and ingenuity, the 
arguments owe their chiefstrength, is the author 
ofa work which has been highly commended by 
the press and the public. It maybe safely as- 
sumed then, that we have the [force of the ar- 
gument against us, fairly presented in these ar- 
ticles. 
Our own article in reply to these has just 
been published in the Cincinnati Gazette, and 
as it is no harm for a man to quote himself, we 
give it in our own paper. 











ORDINANCE OF °87 
Mr. Eprror: 

[ admire the spirit in which the discussion of 
the anti-slavery bearings of the Ordinance of 
1787, has been conducted in your paper. ‘The 
good temper, ability, and fairness of argument 
that have marked its progress, show that your 
correspondents are well qualified to grapple with 
this great question, “I, A. J.,”’ I consider has 
made the strongest argument possible in favor of 
his position; but to my mind it is inconclusive. 
Permit me, sir, inthe absence of *J.,’’ to offer 
a few remarks on the objections he urges against 
the views presented by that writer in a former 
communication. 

1. Afier having endeavored to prove, that 
there is an absolute conflict between the federal 
constitution, and the ordinance of ’87, as it re- 
gards their respective provisions concerning fu- 
gitives from labor, he argues, that the constitu- 
tion alters the conflicting clause in the ordinance, 
because, the ‘United States in Congress” ori- 
ginated the latter, while the people of the United 
States gave birth to the former: and the people 
have decided the question, by declaring, that 
‘this constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

My answer to this is, that no third party, 
whatever its pretensions, can render void an 
agreement antecedently entered into by two par- 
ties, competentto make such agreement—with- 
out their consent. Noone has ever denied, 
that the Congress of the United States under 
the confederation, and the people of the North- 
west territory had a perfect right to form such a 
compact as is contained in fhe ordinance of 
87. Once made, and declared by them to be 
unalterable save by common consent, ‘we the 
sovereign people,’ had no more right to abro- 
gate or alter it, than we have to pass laws im- 
pairing the obligations of any other contract. 
Suppose, a certain treaty had been made by 
Congress under the confederation with a foreign 
power, some of the provisions of which should 
have been repugnant to some parts of the federal 
constitution, subsequently adopted, would the 
conflicting provisions of the treaty have been 
overruled, or altered, by that instrument, be- 
cause those who formed it, were the sovereign 
people? The faith of the nation not even ‘*we 
the people’’ haye a right to violate. 

Was this ordinaice then a compact, or rather 
did it include a compact? If so, your corres- 
pondent himself admits, that “there is nowhere 
any power, that may rightfully alter a single 
article of it, except such power reside in the 
parties themselves, and except such alteration 
be made by common consent. 

2. This question gives birth to the second 
argument of “I. A. J.,”’ by which he strives to 
show, that the ordinance is not in any part a 
compact, because it does not possess the essen- 
tial characteristic of one;—there were not two 
parties to it. Several answers might be made 
to this, but T prefer here, a fact to an argument. 
Your correspondent says, that it was not until 
April, 1788, on the first arrival of settlers a 
Marietta, that a second party existed. If he had 
looked carefully at the first part of the ordinance, 
he would have seen the following clause of gua- 
rantee—“Saving however to the French and 
Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers, of the 
Kaskaskias, Saint Vincent’s, and the neighbor- 
ing villages, who have heretofore professed 
themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and 
customs now in force among them, relative to 
the descent and conveyance of property.” 
There was then a second party, at the date of 
the passage of the ordinance, consisting of the 
inhabitants of the Kaskaskias, Saint Vincent’s, 
and neighboring villages; so that the essential 
characteristic of a contract did exist. 

I am content to leave this argument of your 
correspondent without further remark, especial- 
ly as he himself evidently does not regard it as 
valid. ‘*I do not, however,’’ he says, ‘for my- 
self insist peremptorily upon the just presented 





the character in which your correspondent con- 
siders it} as being or creating a compact.”’ And 
in another place, after having concluded an exhi- 
bition of facts from’ which, as he thinks, the 
éommon consent of both parties may be justly 
inferred, he concludes, that no slave from a new 
state can be reclaimed from Wiskonsan, because 
the common consent of the people there, has 
not been obtained to an alteration of the com- 
pact. As this isa matter of much consequeiice, 
we give his own language. ‘There have been 
seventeen unequivocal declarations, by the peo- 
ple in seventeen states, each speaking omnipo- 
tently for itself, expressing portions of this com- 
mon consent, and when Wiskonsan shall have 
accepted the constitution of the United States, 
the only remaining portion of that common con- 
sent will be finally manifested. Until this time, 
it seems to me, that so far as the claim in ques- 
tion is concerned, Wiskonsan is still governed 
by the ordinance of ’87, and consequently slaves 
escaping into its territory, from any but the 
original states, cannot lawfully be reclaimed.” 

The unavoidable inference from this is, that 
the writer has no faith in his first argument— 
that the people being the supreme power, had 
a right to alter or overrule the ordinance; or in 
his second argument—that the ordinance was 
indeed no compact, because there was but one 
party to it. ‘This admission abbreviates so much 
the argument, that if your correspondent had 
thought of it in time, he might have saved him- 
self some labor. He and I then agree that the 
ordinance was a compact; that there is power 
no where to alter it, save in the two parties 
themselves; that the common consent of both is 
necessary to any alteration; and that unless this 
common consent has been obtained, to an alter- 
ation of the sixth article, no new slave state has 
any right to reclaim its slaves from any part of 
the Northwest territory. Certainly I am gra- 
tified in being able to agree with your corres- 
pondent on so many points. 

3. The question now to be considered, is, has 
this common consent been obtained? “I. A. J.,” 
contends that it has, and endeavors to sustain 
himself thus: —There is an absoiute repugnance 
between the sixth article of the ordinance, and 
the clause of the federal constitution providing 
for the reclamation of fugitives from labor. The 
former establishes liberty as the fundamental law 
of the Northwest territory, with the single ex- 
ception, that slaves escaping thereto from any 
one of the original states, may be reclaimed. 
The latter excepts to this fundamental law still 
further, by providing that slaves escaped from 
any of the states may be reclaimed. Inso far, 
it alters the sixth article of the ordinance. Now, 
the thirteen original states, in accepting the con- 
stitution, sanctioned this alteration; their portion 
of the common consent then was obtained. In 
1802, Ohio entered the Union; and subse- 
quently, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, all of 
them accepting the constitution, which thus al- 
tered the ordinance; and of course, their por- 
tion of the common consent has been obtained. 

This is his entire argument on this point, if 
argument it may be called. For if the reflect- 
ing reader will analyze it, he will soon perceive 
that it consists of mere assumptions from begin- 
ning toend. (I mean no disrespect to your 
correspondent.) But they are set forth with so 
much plausibility, urged with such confidence, 
and detailed at such length, that the mind at first 
view is apt to mistake them for sound argument. 
Let us see whether we can detect their true 
character. 

The first statement in his series of statements, 
on which in fact his other statements depend, is, 
that there is an absolute conflict between the 
clause of the federal constitution relative to the 
recapture of fugitives from service, and the sixth 
article of the ordinance of ’87; and that the for- 
mer alters the latter. 

‘The last part of the statement assumes the 
very thing to be proved—an alteraiion of the 
ordinance! ‘The ordinance declares that there 
shall be no alteration unless by common consent. 
The common consent must then precede the al- 
teration. But, according to your correspondent, 
the common consent follows the alteration;— 
that is, the federal convention alters the ordi- 
nance, and the parties to it then sanction the al- 
teration. Where is the proof that the conven- 
tion did or intended to do, any such thing? 
None is presented. 

As to the first part of the statement, I deny 
its truth. Itis not true that the said clause in 
the federal constitution is absolutely repugnant 
to the sixth article of the ordinance—because it 
admits of a natural construction, which recon- 








view. I prefer contemplating the ordinance in| 
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ciles it with the article. Under the articles of 
confederation no regulation existed among the 
states i regard to the recapture of fugitive 
slaves. The ordinance of ’87 contained the 
first provision for reclamation. ‘The federal 
constitution being formed about the same pe- 
riod, it was thought advisabie to extend the 
conveniences of such a provision, by making it 
binding on the other states. Hence the cicuse 
in the constitution, which was in fact a clause 
of compact between the original states them- 
selves, and such other states as might be formed, 
beyond the sphereof action of the ordinance of 
*87. The states to be formed in the Northwest 
territory, being bound by a prior compact on 
this point, and of necessity not being represent- 
ed in the federal convention, were evidently no 
parties to the new compact in this particular. 
This construction, while it harmonizes the con- 
stitution and ordinance, does no violence to the 
former; neither can it be regarded as inequita- 
ble. For in the language of ‘J.’’—*The ori- 
ginal States as well as most of the ‘new’ States 
have come under no conventional restriction 
against the establishment of skavery. With the 
exception of the-States made out of the North- 
western territory, they all have been, are, or 
may (if they choose) become slaveholding 
states. A perfect reciprocity may exist among 
them as to the delivery of fugitives from labor, 
but it never can with Ohio. She has debarred 
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the ordinance, from becoming a slaveholding 
State. As she can never have any runaway 
slaves to reclaim, this friendly office that is asked 
of her by the slave States, can never be recipro- 
cated. ‘There is, then, ample reason why she 
should not be bound todo it. For it is not with 
states—political communities—as it is with in- 
dividuals. ‘They confer no gratuitous favors— 
unless on inferior's. If one state grant a privi- 
lege or benefit to another, it is only in view of 
an equivalent being rendered.” 

The construction we have given to the clause 
is then an equitable as well as a natural one. 

We shall now attempt to demonstrate, that it 
is unreasonable to suppose, that the framers of 
the federal constitution, or the thirteen original 
states, ever intended to give their consent to an 
alteration of the ordinance; and that, if they did 
so intend, their consent was entirely inopera- 
tive. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the federal 
convention of ’87 intended to change the ordi- 
nance, or give their consent to any change 
therein, because they must have known, that 
being the representatives of but one party, they 
had no power to alter it, and that their consent 
was nothing so long as the consent of the second 
party was wanting. ‘Therefore the provision 
they adopted in regard to fugitive slaves, must 
necessarily be understood as limited by a 
prior compact, which they, alone, had no power 
to abrogate or alter. Let us again suppose that 
a treaty had been formed with a foreign state, 
by the Congress of the confederation, to conti- 
nue in force until a period long after the date of 
the formation of the federal constitution. The 
framers of this instrument, in devising a form of 
government for a great nation, found it necessa- 
ry to introduce certain provisions, which, al- 
though conflicting with a certain article of the 
treaty, were under all other possible aspects, le- 
gitimate and proper. For this reason they were 
expressed in general terms. We ask, whether 
the article in the treaty can be set aside by such 
provisions, or whether the framers of them could 
have intended such to be their effect? On the con- 
trary, must they not have intended that these pro- 
visions should be understood and construed as 
limited by the article in the treaty?’ The answer 
must be in the affirmative, because we are not at 
liberty to presume that a nation or its representa- 
tives would deliberately resolve to violate the na- 
tional faith. [lence we have no right to presume 
that the federal convention of ’87 intended to vio- 
late a compact, which had been previously made 
by the states which they represented, with the 
people and states of the Northwest territory. 

The second point we make is, that had such 
been their intention, it must of necessity have 
proved inoperative. For, one party could not 
alter a compact, declared in the most emphatic 
language fo be unalterable, unless by common 
consent—that is, the consent of both parties. 
The clause in the federal constitution then, sup- 
posed to conflict with the sixth article in the or- 
dinance, must be construed as limited by this 
article; and thus is all conflict obviated, between 
these two noble instruments, and their harmony 
is revealed. 

Is it then reasonable to suppose that the ¢hir- 
teen original states, in adopting this constitu- 
tion, with the clause so often referred to, intended 
to give their consent to an alteration of the or- 
dinanee? Certainly not; because the instru- 
ment proposed for their adoption, if the fore- 
going argument be sound, contemplated no such 
alteration; and because, had an alteration been 
contemplated, it is not to be presumed that the 
thirteen states would have given their consent to 
it, when they were perfectly aware that such 
consent would be nugatory. 

But suppose such consent had been given, 
intellectually—for your correspondent, I believe, 
contends not for consent given in any other way 
—what would it have avaifed? Would it have 
sufficed to change the ordinance? Your corres- 
pondent has answered—*there is nowhere any 
power that may rightfully alter a single article 
of compact in the ordinance; except such power 
reside in the parties themselves, and except such 
alteration be by common consent.” He says this 
on the supposition that there is a compact, which 
subsequently he assumes to be a fact. It follows 
then as a direct inference, that the acceptance of 
the federal constitution, by the original states, 
produced no alteration in the ordinance. 

From the date of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion down to 1802, the ordinance continued 
therefore, in all its force, unaltered ina single 
article. ‘The action of the convention that 
framed, and the state conventions that adopted, 
the constitution, had been concluded — had 
spent itself; and yet the ordinance remained, I 
repeat, in full force, unaltered. 

In 1802 Ohio came into the Union, and ac- 
cepted the constitution; and in this way, says 
your correspondent, gave her consent to an al- 
teration of the ordinance. How could she give 
her consent to that which was not? For we 
have before proved that, either the thirteen origi- 
nal states did not yield their consent to any al- 
teratiow; or, if they did, that that consent was 
inoperative — the constitution being adopted, 
with the limitation of the érdinance upon that 
clause of it which relates to the recapture of 
fugitives from service. Ohio then uid not grant 
her consent to any change of the ordinance; 2nd 
this inference is corroborated by the preamble 
to her constitution, in which she asserts the 
right of admission into the Union, ‘consistent 
with the constitution of the United States, the 
ordinance of 1787,” &c.; whereby it plainly 
appears, that she herself thought that these two 
instruments were harmonious. But, their har- 
mony, as we have seen, can only be secured by 
construing the clause of the constitution relating 
to runaway slaves, with the limitation upon it 
of the sixth article of the ordinance. 

The same train of reasoning might be pursu- 
ed in relation to the admission of other states, 
but Ihave said enough, it is hoped, to show the 
fallacy of my friend’s statements. 

_4. I proceed now to review the fourth and last 





yeeding argument of your Correspondent, 
this:—'The ordinance of 1787, in Providi 

the reclamation of slaves escaping ; ao 
original States, actually provides for he ms 
mation of slaves escaping from Reatachy te 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, inasmuch 
as on July 13, 1787, when this provision os 
made, the territory of these four States, was al. 
together, without any reservation, included jn 
the expression « original states.” Your eor: 
respondent assumes this point, as if it were in- 
contestable. Igrant then, that the territory of 
these four States was included within the bounds 
of the original states at the date of the passage 
of the ordinance; and my answer is, hae 
States, they never were parties to the compact, 
No ingenuity of logic ean convert them into 
Original states, any more than it ean convert 
children into their parents—and no lawyer, after 
well considering the matter, will maintain that 
a new State has the same rights as an old One, 
because it was formed out of that old one, any 
more than he will contend that a son has the 
same right as his father to apiece of land in the 
possession of the latter, because he sprang from 
his loins. 
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According to the doctrine of Your correspon- 
dent, Kentucky ought not to have applied for 
admission Into the Union, for she was never 
ouT of it: when she became separate from Vir- 
ginia, with the requisite population, she had 
without any act of Congress, the same right to 
vote for President, and send representatives to 
Congress, as Virginia, because these rights were 
secured to the parent State, while as yet Ken- 
tucky was within her bounds! Let us say Vir- 
ginia owed a debt to Pennsylvania, before the 
Constitution was formed. Could the ¢teditor 
hold Kentucky responsible on her organization 
asa State, because the debt was contracted 
while she constituted a portion of Virginia?— 
Suppose that Virginia and North Carolina, had 
remained independent, absolute sovereigntics, 
and had negotiated a treaty with Great Britain, 
by which she agreed to confer on them the 
exclusive privilege of supplying her ports with 
tobacco. In process of time, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, districts of these states, at the for 
mation of the treaty, separate, and also become, 
each, a sovereign, an independent State— 
Would they, under the same treaty, enjoy the 
right of exporting tobacco into Great Britain? ‘ 
To ask the question, is to answer it. The mo- 
ment they should become independent states, 
they would cease to participate in the duties or 
privileges of the original states. 

Again—a controversy has arisen between N. 
York and Virginia, in relation to a demand 
made by the latter for certain citizens of the for- 
mer, as fugitives from justice. 
that the construction placed by the executive of 
New York, on the clause of the federal consti- 
tution respecting the surrender of fugitives from 
justice, is allowed by the states to be correct. 
Suppose then, that with the consent of Con- 
gvess, these two states should enter into acom- 
pact, by which for a certain consideration, New 
York should bind herself to deliver up as fugi- 
tives from justice, persons charged with the ab- 
duction* of slaves from Virginia. In due time 


Let us assume 


a portion of Virginia is separated and organized 
into a State, just as was the case with Kentucky. 
Will any jurist say, that this new State could 
claim any thing from New York, by reason of 
the said compact, which had been entered into 
before the separation took place? 

The argument of your correspondent, I think 
answered. 

In conclusion, as to his criticism on the 
word “original,” it can be of little weight, 
I presume, with any mind familiar with the 
state of public sentiment at the period when the 
ordinance of ’87 was adopted. Permit me here, 
sir, to make a quotation from an article I have 
written elsewhere, which may throw some 
light on the reason, why the Congress that 
passed the ordinance, used the restrictive word, 
“original.” 

[Here followe part of an article we wrote 
a few weeks since, in the Philanthropist, which 
illustrated the public sentiment of the revolu- 
tionary period. It is needless again to publish 
it in our paper.—Ep, Pui.) 


Seemed 








*According to the construction of the Executive of 
New York, this is not a erime within the scope of the 
clause of the constitution, respecting fugitives from jus- 
tice. 


THE HOME SQUADRON—SOUTHERN 
WEAKNESS. 

The report on a Home squadron, by Mr. 
King of Georgia, (in the House, July 7th,) is a 
very interesting paper. We have no objection 
to this project: our coast ought to be secured 
against an invading enemy. But, who ean help 
seeing thatsuch a squadron is demanded by the 
weakness of the South, more than any other 
circumstance?—and whence came this weakness? 
From slavery, that accursed system, which 
yet aspires to rule the government, and shape all 
its policy. ‘Take for instance the following 
‘passage in Mr. King’s report. Speaking of 
the little security afforded by the fortresses on 
the coast, he says: 


“They would not defend us against the armed steam- 
ers of anenemy, which might pass them in the night, 
or avoid them by entering habors where there are no 
fortifications, This last remark is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the Southern coast, where there are numerous 
harbors on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexieo, and not 
a fort, from Chaileston to Mobile, in a condition ‘to fire 
agun. Inthe event of a war with France or Great 
Britain, the fortifications at Pensacola, and perhaps 
others, might be seized and held by the enemy, or any 
of our unprotected harbors might be entered by fleets of 
armed steamers loaded with black troops from the West 
Indies to annoy and plunder the country, The north- 
ern portion of the Atlantic coast, where such vast sums 
have been expended to place it in a state of defence, 
would by no means be secure against the rapid move- 
ments of such an enemy.” 


There would however be this advantage in 
favor of the North—her working men would be 
a rampart, against which even the power of steam 
could not prevail—while your working men, 
Mr. King, would be the alliesof your invaders. 
The following extract from the report gives a 
fearful picture of the perils to which the whole 
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country is subjected by this slavery, which is 
ha favorite with the American people. 


ng itsélf immediately ers we — 
: igi ours’ 0 ic 
ewe yn a Sona of whe Gaited rab the com- 
ave se * sae to call the attention of the House to 
gg 08 now being adopted by Great Britain to 
we roan and actively employed on our Northern coast 
a the West Indies a large number of steamers of 
oe largest class; many of them with their guns on 
board, and the others at all times ready to receive them. 
Some time since, a contract was made with that Gov- 
ernment by Mr. Cunard and his associates, to carry 
Royal mail from Liverpool to Halifax for the sumo 
sixty thousand pounds sterling, or $291,600 per rarer 
In compliance with this contract, four ne 98 : 
been constructed and placed on the line, of twe ge 
dred tons burden and 450 horse power each, 7 an 
vessels leave Liverpool and Halifax every ag ’ oe 
perform the trip across the Atlantic each way a 
certainty in twelve days. These — - oe 
ded by officers of the Royal Navy, an ie v rsa 
times subject to the orders of gem iege . ee 
have heen not only the facilities afforded to ae : 
and intercourse, but saving to the revenue in the cost o 
ing the mail, that itis now proposed to double the 
weber of steamers, that they may leave their respective 
aa potenl week instead of every fortnight. The Lon- 
7 Journal of Commerce, says: ‘Under the old packet 
system, between Falmouth and Halifax, bythe gun 
brigs, the expense to Government was about forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling annually morte than the receipts of 
postage. By the line of Cunard’s steam ships, a balance 
of twenty thousand pounds appears already to the credit 
side of the Atlantic mails.’ This line has been extended 
to Boston. al 
On the 20th March, 1840, a contract was entered into 
‘between the Commissioners of the Admiralty and “the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company,” for conveying “all 
‘her Majesty’s mails” from such ports in the British chan- 
‘nel as the commissioners shall prescribe, to the Wast In- 
‘dia islands, the coast of South America, Mexico, and the 
United States, touching and delivering the mails at the 
ports specified on the map annexed to this report, on 
which are traced the various lincs of communication to 
be established in pursuance of the contract. The com- 
pany is bound to “provide, maintain, keep seaworthy, 
and in complete repair and readiness, for the purpose 
of conveying the mails, “a sufficient number--no less 
than fourteen—-of good, substantial, and efficient steam- 
vessels, of such construction and strength as to be fit and 
able to cary guns of the largest calibre now used on 
board of Her Majesty’s steam vessels of war.” ‘I'o adopt 
from time to time, and at all times, such changes or im- 
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provements in construction, machinery, armament, ana | 


rigging, as the commissioners may require, To carry a 
certain number of Government officers and men, at a 
stipulated price, and at all times to hold their vessels 
subject to the orders of stich officer as may be placed on 
hoard to assume command. ‘This company is to receive 
two hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num, which may, in certain events, be incereased to three 
hundred and ten thousand, or to $1,388,800. 

These steamers are all in rapid progress of construc- 
tion. They are to be about 1,500 tons burden, and to 
receive engines of 500 horse power each. hose that 
have been launched are estimated to be in all respects 
‘equal to sixty gun frigates. “Thus,” it is said, “the coun- 
try will be doubly served; and, while it pays to the mail 
company 240,000 pounds per annum for the transport 
“of the mails, it will defray, by the same payment, the an- 
nual charges of the largest and most powerful steam 
fleet in the world, fully armed with the heaviest ord- 
hanice, to act as war-frizsates when required by the Gov- 
ernment for that purpose.” ‘T'o which may, at any time, 
be added the steamers employed in Cunard’s line, and 
those running from London and Bristol to New York. 
{t is also said to be in contemplation to establish ano- 
ther line from some port in England to St. John‘s, New 
Brunswick, under a contract similar to that made with 
the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. All these lines 
will soon be in full operation and employ at least twenty- 
five, and perhaps thirty, steamers of the largest class 
and most approved construction; those on the southern 
line, and probably those on the northern lines also, hav- 
ing their guns oh board. These steamers are to be com= 
manded by officers of the Royal Navy, and to carry such 
number of officers and men as the Government, under 
certain regulations, may require, who will thus derive all 
the necessary instructioh to enable them to command and 
manage vessels of this descfiption. Of the fourteen de- 
signed to carry the West India mails, at least ten will 
be constantly employed iit conveying them on the va- 
rious lines as traced on the map hereto annexed; and it 
will be seen by reference to it that fhis formidable fleet 
will be at all times within three or four days’ run of our 
Southern coast. In the event of a declasation of war 
by Great Britain against the United States, as she will, 
of course, possess the information necessary to enable 
her to concentrate her force, nll the steamers inthe West 
India mail service can be collected at any point on the 
southern coast by the time th? declaration would be com- 
municated to the President Those employed on the 
Northern lines to New York and Boston, may commence 
hostilities before the least preparation can be made to 
meet them. Depots of coal are to be established at Hal- 
ifax and at several ports in the West Indies, from whence 
these fleets can be supplied, and the prediction made 
some years since by an intelligent and experienced Bri- 
tish officer, that their sailing ships of war would become 
coal carricrs to their steamers, will be fulfilled. 

There are, it is said, at this time, ten thousand black 
troops in the British West Indies, and that orders have 
recently been issued to increase the number to twenty- 
five thousand. These troops are disciplined and com- 
manded by white officers, and, no doubt, designed to form 
a most important portion of the force to be employed in 
any future contest that may arise between Great Britain 
and the United States; and, by reference to the map of the 
West India mail lines, it will be seen that, ia our present 
defenceless condition, a force composed of armed steam- 
ers and troops of that description would not only give 
great annoyance to our coast, but most effectually and at 
once put a stop to all communication around Cape Flo- 
rida, or through the passes of the West Indies, to or from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and, consequently, the commerce 
of the great valley of the Mississippi must fall into the 
hands of the enemy, or its vast productions, cut off from 
market, be rendered valueless.” 


There is but one way in which the South can 

" save itself from ruin, in the event of a war 

with Great Britain—and that is, by emancipat- 

ing all her slaves, before the enemy could sound 
the tocsin of insurrection. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
We have on hand several valuable communi- 
« cations, but, as we yielded so much gpace to cor- 
- respondents last week, we thought ourselves at 
i.Uberty to Jay’ them over till next number. 





ro 


FLOi7IDA NEGRO HUNT. 





*Frem-efetter published in the Savannah Geor- 
gian, Juky 7ih, we learn that the activity and 
zeal of the%ttocps under Col. Worth’s command 
«até highly-apoken of. A decided advantage has 
*been gainell, in tlie gapture of one squaw with 
‘her tivo chitdren! © We have a Fredoniad: who 
shall write a Floridiad? Certainly this great 
negro hunt would make a noble epopee. 


“Wueat Cror.—It is generally conceded that 
“the wheat crop of the United States will be an 
average one. 














McLeop.—The rumor that the British min- 
ister had demanded his passports, turns out a 
fiction. It is supposed he will await the result 
‘of the trial of McLeod in New York. 





Cusa—tne Stave Trave.—Some of the 
leading inhabitants of Cuba are becoming alarm- 
ed at the increase of slaves in that island. In 
1775, the colored population numbered but 25 
per cent. of the population—now they consti- 
tute 60 per cent. From 1835 to 1839 inclusive, 
‘about 35,000 white persons entered at the port 
of Havanna, not more than one half of whom 
would become permanently resident—while 
during the same period, 63,000 slaves were im- 
ported from Africa. A memorial has according- 
Jy been presented to the Captain General, 


against the slave-trade, as hostile to the best in- 
terests of the island, in multiplying the number 
of the ‘‘nattiral foes” of the whites. ‘There are 
about 660,000 colored persons on the island— 
900,000 free blatks in Hayti, 400,000 in Ja: 
maica, &c., &c. The proper authorities will 
have to abolish slavery in Cuba, or it will be 
abolished fur them. When the 600,000 slaves 
there start up into free men, how will the slave- 





holding South fare in the neighborhood of the 
two millions of free blacks in the West Indies? 





More Lyncuine 1n Itirnois.—Tne Galena 
Gazette of the 8th inst., says that from various 
sources it learns that Daniel Driskill, together 
with Aiken, has been arrested, and the former 
tried and sentenced to be shot dn the 7th, by the 
sovereign mob. ‘Ihe press of the Rockford Star, 
which was honest enough to rebuke the proceed- 
ings of the former mob, was assailed by their 
majesty, and nearly destroyed on the night of the 
5th. ‘The horse thieves were better than these 
wretches—for we do not hear that they attempt- 
ed to destroy the liberty of the press: 


Ixsanity.—-Insanity is becoming very preva- 
lent. The man who murdered his wife in the 
upper part of this state was acquitted on the 
plea of insanity; and it is understsood that the 
defence in the case of Sells who lately butchered 
Clark, the guard in the penitentiary, is to be 
insanity. It would seem as if the disposition 
were almost universal to Scteen crime from pun- 
ishment. It is rather a gloomy thought that, 
while crimes are multiplying all over the coun- 
try, the people secm determined to relax law, 
and confer impunity on the criminal. If such 
wretches be indeed insane, let them be confined 





























—and for life, we should say—for it is no more 
agreeable to be murdered by a man with a wrong 
head, than a bad heart. 








Tue West Usion Banx.—This bank has at 
last blown up. A large amount of its trash is 
in circulation, and as usua!, she poor will have 


to be the sufferers. 





Trave oN THE Erte CanaL.—The corres- 
pondent of the Cincinnati Chronicle says—*‘ The 
quantity of Flour delivered on the Erie Canal 
during the second week of the current month, 
was 44,939 bbls.; of Wheat 15,678 bushels. 





Sream NavicaTion—ATLAnTIc AND PaciFic. 
--The first steamers, the Peru and Chili, of 
700 tons, and nearly 200 horse power, reached 
the port of ‘Talcahuano, March 20th, after a pas- 
sage of 55 days from London, through the 
straits of Magellan! ‘The establishment of steam- 
navigation in the Pacific is an event of great im- 
portance; and will be productive of great con- 
sequences, especially if the Atlantic and Pacific 
should be united at the Isthmus of Panama. A 
writer in ‘l'aleahuano, says — 


“I have ocular evidence that the junction éan be ef- 
fected with infinitely Jess difficulty than is imagined. I 
passed over the Isthmus on my return to this country 
without overcoming a height of forty feet, and a distance 
of twenty-eight miles, ‘This is but a barrier of straw 
when compared to the vasi results whith will be pro- 
duced. I sincerely hope that one of the first acts of the 
Government will be to investigate this, to us more than 
to anyother nation in the world, all-important matter. 
Our statesmen cannot but look forward to the period 
when our Western frontiers will reach the Pacific, and 
when the population of the United States reaches that 
coast, of what infinite value will a water communication 
through the Isthmus of Panama be to ts. It may per- 
haps be thought too speculative to indulge in such views; 
but when I reflect that twenty years only, the time which 
I have resided on this coast, has witnessed one of the 
most important political and commercial revolutions 
which have ever taken place, I cannot but view the period 
of these great changes to which I have referred, as much 
nearer than we imagine.” 


ForeigN.—The steamer Caledonia, after a 
passage of 13 days, arrived at Boston, July 
17th.. England was ina state of great excite- 
ment on account of the elections, which in some 
places were attended with bloodshed and death. 
The returns had not all been received, but the 
Tories had gained somewhat on the Liberals. 
It is thought that the Irish and Scotch constitu- 
encies would make up the loss of the latter: 
Lord Palmerston had been defeated, but raay 
again run from some of the smaller boroughs. 

The news brought overland from China, were 
not very importafit, but rather unfavorable to 
the British. 

The war spirit is again rising in France. 
Some difficulties had taken place at Algiers. 





Poputark Movement in Prussia.—An im- 
portant popular movement has lately been made 
in Prussia. ‘The magistracy and deputies of 
the city vf Breslau have presented a memo- 
rial to the provincial Diet, praying it to unite 
with them in petitioning the King to establish 
the promised constitutional representation of the 
kingdom, according to the patent of 1815. 








MassiLton.— Massillon in this state is a great 
wheat mart. ‘Phe Gazette of that place states: 


“The gross amount of Flour cleared at this Collector's 
Office during the last year, was forty thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-one barrels, which was equal to 204,- 
605 bushels of wheat. And of wheat there was cleared 
at this place eight hundred and forty-four thousand, 
five hundred and seventy-two bushels; making an 
amount equal to ONE MILLION, FORTY-NINE 
THOUSAND, ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVEN bushels of wheat; and this amount annually 
increasing with the rapid strides making in agriculture 
by our industrious farmers. But when it is recollected 
that this is but one of the staple articles of production in 
this section, some idea may be conceived of the future 
prospects of Massillon.” — 


Texas anD Mextco.—The government of 
Mexico has utteriy refused any communication 
from the Texian government, and rejected all 





——+— 





mediation. 








Pourticat Asotirion.—The abolitionists, 
we see, in several districts of our state have 
taken decidedly independent political ground. 


——— 








MOST HORRIBLE. 


A most horrible case of Lynching occurred at 
Coburg, Canada, June 13th. A black man nam- 
ed Carter, and his wife,a white woman, were 
the victims. ‘The party broke open his door, 
destroyed his goods, drove himself and wife na- 
ked from their beds, abused, beat and robbed 


him, seized his wife, threw her upon the ground, ) 


gagged and held her fast while four of the party 
brutally assaulted and violated her person in his 


presence. ' Warrants were issued and but one 
arrested, who was held to bail. ‘The authori- 
ties of the town are much censured, for not ta- 
king earlier measures to secure the guilty. A 
subcription was opened to make up his loss, so 
far as it could be repaired with money. But 
what will compensate for the deep and _ lasting 
injury to his feelings and his sensibilities ?— 
Nothing. —Medina Constitutionalist. 








CONGRESS. 

The Senate July 15th was chiefly occupied 
in debating what it should do next, and the 
House was in committee of the whole on 
the Fortification bill. 16th, in the Senate, the 
Loan bill from the House was taken upand gave 
rise to an animated discussion. Same date, 
the House, in Committee of the Whole was 
occupied with ihe consideration of the 
Fortification bill, members taking occa- 
sion to discuss the McLeod case at large. = It 
was fully resolved that the bill betaken out of 
Committee the next day at two o'clock. 17th 
Mr. Arnold cf Tennessee moved to reconsider 
this vote—stating that from high authority he had 
learned that every great movement now before 
Congress would fail, owitig té opposition in an- 
other place—-(the Executive of course.) ‘The 
House became somewhat frightened, and agreed 
to reconsider, whereupon Mr. Profit withdrew 
the motion to take out of Committee. Subse- 
quently, on"motion of Mr. Botts, the House re- 
solved to take the bill out of the committee on 
the 20th. Despite all the protestations we hear 
against Executive power, our National legislature 
appears to be greatly in dread of its exercise. 

July 19th, the Senate passed the Loan bill, 
by a vote, of 23 veas, and 20 nays. ‘The 
Fortification bill was considered in Committee 
of the Whole, in the House, and the discussion 
hingeda good deal on the weakness of the 
Soutli. 





For the Philanthropist. 
Dr. Bairty:—{ was nota little surprised 
to see my name used in your paper of the 14th 
inst. as one of the prime movers in a mob 
which you inform us took place on the last 
Sabbath of June, in Lockland. If it were not 
that there are many readers of your papers who 








are not acquainted with the whole matter and 
comsequently unacquainted with the base false- 
hoods inserted against me, I would Have treated 
it with siJent contempt. 

I am not disposed to think you have inserted 
anything in your editorial which you did not re- 
ceive from your informants, (Boyle* and Mil- 
ler,) and probably nothalfas much; but I do 
think it would have been much better for you 
to have become better acquainted with the ve- 
racity of your informants before you ventured 
your character, and the character of your paper 
upon their assertions; for were I disposed I 
could convince you that these men are not per- 
fectionists in this great article of christianity, 
however perfect they may be in other things.— 
That ‘friend James Boyle” came to this place 
to deliver an lecture on Anti-slavery, and that the 
boys did cast eggs athim, and a certain Med- 
co Botanical Dr. Miller, Tam not disposed to 
deny; but why should I be implicated or called 
ahisser on? Isit because I was there? ‘Then 
all are implicated who were present. Is it be- 
cause I am opposed to abolitionism, or did not 
assist the abolitionists to disperse the boys ?— 
Then all are implicated, for all the audience 
were idle spectators of the whole affair. If 
there were any other reasons at all, why I should 
have been so iniplicated, why were they not 
given, and bare assertions without proof? 

As for the boys ,L am nottheir judge. ‘They 
stand before their country’s laws, either guilty 
or acquitted. [think Mr, Editor, had you 
been conversant with the whole case, you would 
not have expressed yourselfso rashiy and _pre- 
maturely in this matter. ‘There is no effect 
without a cause and we are disposed to think 
that if you will hear the cause of the whole 
commotion founded on the conduct of these two 
men, you will at least be disposed to justify the 
citizeus and myself for our non-interference in 
their behalf. We are very little acquaint- 
ed with “Friend James Boyle,” but his conduct 
since he came to this place has been far beneath 
that of a gentleman and his professions. He 
came to this village last Spring, having with him 


a petition, asking the right to discuss the sub- 
ject of abolitioniom in a town some ten or 


twelve miles from this place. When our citi- 
zens informéd his dull comprehension that he 
had thatright already if he would use it as a 
citizen of tlie United States, he retorted in the 
most abusive language, calling them bloats, 
sots, and fiell-hounds, and many other epithets 
not fit to be seen in print. 

Some few to get rid of him subscribed their 
names, who afterwards were published to the 
world as abolitionists. Now to add tothe ag- 
gravated nature of his conduct we are credibly 
informed that he isa British subject: a pretty 
personage indeed to instruct free born-citizens 
of proud America in the principles of Right and 
Wrong ! a 

As for the Dr. Miller -spokert of, we have 
known him several months, prior to which 
time we are informed by some of his colleagues, 
he came from Columbus. No sooner 
had he entered the confines of our happy village 
than lie declared hostility against every con- 
flicting opinion. ‘Those who were so bold 
as to doubt his ideas of modern Abolitionism, 
were called thieves, liars, ignoramusses, and 
traitors to their country. 

These are epithe;s that we do not like té take 
from strangers, and more particularly from a 
mani of the Doctor’s hue. 

Females became the topic of his hellish 
spleen, and received the lashes of his slanderous 


tongue—forsooth, because they would not swal- | 


low his pukes of lobelia inflata, and receive 
his enemas of No. 6. : 
Doctor, no wonder your guilty conscience 
suspect the ladies for ‘providing three dozen 
“eggs!” What sir does your character resting 
_on your conduct since you came to this place 
amount! - 
“Oh, shame to thee! man of the herbs ! 
Oh, shame to thy children and thee ! 
Unwise in thy glory and base in thy curbs 
How wretched thy portion must be ! 
Derision shall staike thee forlorn’, 
A mockery that never shall die, 
The curses of hate, and the hisses of scorir 
Shall burden-the winds of the sky; 
And proud o’er thy ruin forever be hurl’'d 
The laughter of triumph, the jeers of the world.’ 


The Doctor was not driven away as he has 


falsely asserted, but he wentaway of his own}-si 


accord. Whether dead or allve at this time we 


* The man who was fined five doilars “for Sabbath 
breaking in Carthage, 
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do not know; but if dead, we advise therection 
ofa monument, to bear the following inscription: 
“Ten in the Kendal lied here engrav’d 
’Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav’d. 
If any man asks who lies in this cellar ? 
Oh! Oh! quoth the devil, it is my Doctor Miller. 
Luptow Penvery. 


Lockland, July 20, 1841. 








JOSEPH STURGE, 


Well known as the person to whose agency 
and influence the abolition of the apprenticeship 
system in the West Indies was chiefly owing, 
is now in this country, and, not long since, vi- 
sited'the slave marts in the District of Colum- 
bia and Baltimore. Since his return to New 
York, he has addressed a letter to one of the 
dealers, in Baltimore, and we are indebted to 
him for the following copy of it:—Mass. Spy. 

New York, 6th Mo. 30, 1841. 
To Hore Hi. Sraventer, Slave Trader, Balti- 
more: 

Since thou courteously allowedst me, in com- 
pany with my friend J. G. Whittier, to visit thy 
slave establishment in the city of Baltimore, 
some weeks since, I have often felta desire to 
address a few lines to thee. TI need not perhaps | 
say that my feelirigs were painfully exercised in | 
looking over the buildings, fitted up with bolts 
and bars, for the reception of human beings for 
sale. A sense of the misery and suffering of 
the unfortunate slaves, who have been from time 
to time confined there; of their separation from 
home and kindred, and of the dreary prospect 
before them of a life of unrequited toil in the 
South and South-west—rested heavily upon me. 
I could there realize the true nature of the sys- 
tem of Slavery. I was in a market-house for 
human fiesh; where humanity is degraded to a 
level with the brute, and, where childien of our 
common Father in Heaven, and for whom our 
blessed Redeemer offered up the atoning sacri- 
fice of his blood, were bargained for, and sold, 
like beasts that perish. And when I regarded 
thee, as the merchant in this dreadful traffic, and 
heard thee offer remarks which might, in some 
degree, be considered as an apology for thy bu- 
siness—calling our attention to the cleanly state 
of the apartments, the wholesome provisions, 
&c., and especially, when I heard thee declare, 
that thou hadst been educated by a pious mother 
—that thou wast never addicted to swearing or 
other immoralities, and that thy btisiness was a 
legalized one—that thou didst nothing contrary 
to law—and, that while in thy possession the 

oor creatures were treated kindly—that fami- 
lies were not separated,* &c., I was glad to per- 
ceive some évidence that the natare of thy em- 
ployment had not extingiishéd the voice of ¢on- 
sciénce within thee. In thy sentimentsand in 
the manner of their utterance, I thought I could 
see that Truth had not left itself without a wit- 
ness in thy breast, and that a sense. of the 
wrongfulness of thy occupation, still disturbed 
thée. ies 

To my remark, that thy business was neces- 
sary to the system of slavery, and an essential 
part of it, and, #f slave holding were to be jus- 
tified at all, the slave rade must be also. F cer- 
tainly can offer no valid objection; for I have 
never been able to discover any moral difference, 





between the planter of Virginia, and the slave 
dealer of Baltimore, Richmond, and Washing- 
ion. Each has his part to act in the system, 
and each is necessary to the other; and, if the 
matter were not, in all its bearings, painfully 
serious, it would be amusing to witness the ab- 
surd contempt, with which the slave owner of 
Maryland or Virginia, professes to look upon 
the trader, whose purchase of his surplus slaves, 
alone enables him to retain the residue in his 
possession: for it seems very evident, that the 
only profitable part of the system, in those 
States, at the present time, is the sale of the 
annual increase of the slaves. 


In passing from thy premises, we looked in upon the 
Triennial Convention of the Baptists of the United 
States, then in session in the City of Baltimore ; where 
I found slave-holding ministers of a high rank in the 
Church, urging, successfully, the exclusion from the Mis- 
sionary Board ofthat Society of all those who, in principle 
and practice, were Known to be decided abolitionists; 
and the result of their efforts satisfied me that the dark- 
est picture of Slavery is nol to be found in the slave jail 
of the trader, but rather in a convocation of professed 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ, expelling from the 
Board of a society, formed to enlighten the heathen of 
other nations, all who consistently labor for the over- 
throw of a system; which denies a knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures to near three millions of heathen at 
home! | : - 

But allow me, in a spirit, as I trust, of Christian kind- 
ness, to entreat thee, not to seek excuses for thy own 
course in the evil conduct of others, ‘Thou hast already 
reached the middle period of life—the futire is uncer- 
tain, By thy hopes of peace here and hereafter, let me 
urge thee to abandon this occupation. It is not neces- 
sary to argue its Intrinsic wickedness, for thou knowest 
it already, I would therefore beseech thee to listen to 
that voice, which I am petsuaded gometimes urges thee 
“to put away the evil of thy doings,” to “do justly, and 
love mercy,” and thus cease to draw down upon thyself 
that curse which fell upon those merchants of Tyre, 
who “traded in the persons of men.” T'hat these warn- 
ings of conscience may not be longer neglected on thy 
part, is the sincere wish of one, who, while he ablors 
thy occupation, feels nothing but kindness and good will 
towards thyself. Thy friend, . 

: JOSEPH STURGE, 
of Birmingham, England. 








*The latter remark of course applies only to the time 
they remained with thee. For, on the day we visited 
thy establishment, a friend with whom I was dining, in- 
formed me that 4 few days before, a woman and child 
had been sold to thee, whose husband and father was a 
free man. who in his distress had been offering to bind 
himself for a term of years in order to raise the sum (I 
think $800,) demanded for them; but, as he had been 
unable to do so, my friend had no doubt they had been 
sent off with the very lot of slaves, which we were told 
by thyself had just been forwarded to New Orleans from 
thy prison! Who is most guilty in this atrocious trans- 
action—the slave-holder who sold thee the woman and 
child at Baltimore--thou, the transporter of them for- 
ever from their husband and parent--the purchasers of 
the mother and child at New Orleans, where they may 
be forever separated from each other—-or the citizen, who 
by his vote and influence, creates and upholds enact- 
ments, which legalize this monstrous system—-is known 
only to HIM, before whom the secrets of all hearts are 
ufi‘olded. 








ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
At a meeting of the Abolitionists of Harrison county, 
Ohio, favorable to political action, held in the Court 
House in Cadiz, July 3d, 1841, Mr. Enwann Van- 
HorN was appointed Chairman, and .4. F. Hanna, 
Secretary. On motion, the Chairman appointed Alex. 
Wilson, John Walker, Henry Heberling, Geo. R. Jen- 
kins, and Robert Hanna, a committee to prepare and 
present business for the consideration of {fie meeting; 
who (after retirlng for a short lime,) returned and pre- 
sented the following resolutions; which were aumanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That this nieeting sustain {lie nonvinalion of 
James G. Birney and Thomas Morris, for President and 
Vice -President of the United States, recently made by 

rthe National Nominating vention in’ New York, 
and responded to by the pet 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, ia this State. 


ped, he wiltgise his official pawet and»inftuence, as fat as 
sti(#uonally can; in favor of freedom and in oppo- 


Continuation of slavery in any portion of 

















M ay-of next August to form i@ependent nomina- 
tions, “9 te oe ve ef 
Resolved," That a committee of corresfondcnce be 
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si convention held at Mt. }. 


Resolved, That we will vote for no man for office (in 
| which he can act officially either’for or against slavery,) | 
who does not.give us unequivocal.evidenee that, if elect- 


e = eink I 
hat we will meet in this place on the Ist | 


formed to correspond with the voters of this and the ad- 
joining counties on the .subject of independent nomina- 
tions, ; 

The Chair appointed R. Hanna, Geo. K. Jenkins, and 
A. F. Hanna, said committee, _. : 

Resolved, That we adopt the plan of action recom- 
mended by the National Nominating. Convention, New 
York, ‘ 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the Cadiz papers and Philanthropist. _ 

. . EDWARD VANHORN, Chairman. 
A, F. Hansa, Secretary. 
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si oh Nie CONGREss. 

July 20th.—The Bank Bill being under con 
sideration in the Senate, several amendments 
were offered but rejected. ‘The Fortification 
Bill was passed in the House by a vote cf 148 
yeas, 66 nays. ; % 

The Bank Bill, after discussion and amend- 
ment, was reported, laid oti the table, and or- 
dered to be printed, 

In the House, Mr. Sergeant reparied a_ bill 
from the Committee on the Currency, incorpo- 
rating the subscribers to the Fiseal Bank of the 
United States, which was read twice and referred 
to the committee of the whole. ‘he House 
then went into committee of the whole on the 
Home Squadron Bill, which appropriated $789,- 
310, for two frigates, two sloops, two small ves- 
sels, and two armed steamers, for a home squad- 
ron. ‘The bill was reported, read a third time, 
and passed by a vote of 184 yeas, 8 nays. 


MARRIED. 
_ In this city on the 20th inst, by the Rev. Thomas 
Goodwin, Mr. Ottver Nexson, to Miss Mary Wart- 
son, both of this city. 
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Received by G. Bailey for Amistad Captives, 


. Er, Aydelott, $3; M. Lyons, 2; E. Hughes, 1; C. 
Donaldson, 5; Salem Anti-Slavery Lyceum, (Ia.) 5; 
Joel Vanmeter, 3; Friend in Louisville, 1; for (0) poz- 
traits of Cinque, $21 95; Allen McNeal, $2. 





Tract Concefn. ; 

The following monies have been receited by G: Bailey 
from friends in the county, since his last acknowledge- 
ment, April 7th. —* 

Thomas Hibben, $2; William Bond, 1; Dr. Brooke, 
$1 45; A.S. Grimes, $1 50; James Judkins, 1; ‘Thom- 
as George, 3, W, Howe, 50cts.; B. Carpenter, 50cts.; 
David Anderson, 2; Eli Nichols, 2; James S. Gillespie, 
1; Joel Vanmeter, 2; John Anderson, 1; Mr. Skaats, 1; 
Friends in Kentucky, 1; Professor Stowe, 8; E. I’. Pres- 
ton 1; J. A. Shedd, 3; Danl. Dubois, 1. 





RECEIPTS. 
PLences ann Donatroxs, 

From 19th June to 17th July, 1841. 
M. Gilbert, on Clinton Co, A. S. Soce Pledge, $1; 
Jonathan Collett, on do. do,, $6,85; Gilead, Clermont 
Co. A. Ss. Society donation, $10; John T, Blair, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $1; Georgetown, Harrison Co., A. S. 
Society, on pledge by A. H., $5; Fayette Co. A. S. So- 
ciety, in part on pledge of 1841, $18; Lewis B. Aus- 
tin, Austifilurg donation, $10; H.R, Reynolds, Paines- 
ville donation, $1; Harrisville, Medina Co. A.S. Socie- 
ty, in full of pledge made at. Massilon, $2,75; A, D. 
Barber, 25 cts; Joel Wood, Martinsburg, Belmont co., 
in full of pledge made at Mf. Pleasant, £4; Wm. Keys, 
Hillsboro’, donation, $1,12; Wm. lL. Keys, do. do., 75 
cts; Treasurer of Hillsboro’ A. S, Society, donation, 
$4,13; J. M. Tracy, Sandusky City, donation, $2; F. 
D, Parish, Esq., do. do., 62 cts. 
CHRISTIAN 


DONALDSON, 
Treasurer, 


Cottributions received by the Treasurer for 
Mrs, Lovejoy—sent by L. Tappan. 


W. R. Weeks, Newark, N. J., $1; Children of H. H. 
Kellogg, Clinton; N, Y., $1; Mrs. Belden, New Wind- 
sor, N. Y., $13 Mrs, Fuller, New York City, $2; Lewis 
Tappan, $5; sundry persons at Sanguoil, N. Y., by Mr. 
A, Gray, $3,50; from a friend at Newburyport, Mass., 
$5; Newburyport Female A. 8! Society, $11; William 
Lillie, New York City, $5; A. Bigelow, Weston, Mass., 


$10; William Hill, Newburgh, New York, $1 ; ‘Fttrows 


N. Y, A. 8. Society, $6,16; Fairhaven Female A. §. 


Society, by Mercy Wood, Sec., $10; from Ladies’ Fairy, 
Hartford, Conn., $50; A. Friend, Philadelphia, by J, D& 


Hastings, $2. T'otal—$103 66. tt 

Forwarded by Philetue Glass and Ephpaim Smedley, 
from North East, Erie county, Pa., ig etter feom Na- 
thaniel West, $10. Pisa 

Forwarded by Jamas Fuller of Skaneateles, Onondaga 
county, N. Y. $27,590. sa 

Received from the following named citizens of Me- 
Connelsville, viz: Edwin Conner, $1; A. G. Grubb, do., 
John Stiles, do., J. W. Bosworth, do., Leman Foutz, ir. 
do., A. N. Hamline, 25 cts, G. Buckingham, $5; W. 
Hammond, $1, John Perry, do., Geo, Morris, 50 cts, R. 
P. Brown, $1, R. P. Stow, do., John B. Stout, $1,25. 
Total—$16, 

From the Salem, Iowa, A. S, Society, in letter from 
Aaron Street, jr.,$13. From Robert Galbreath, Neville, 
Clermont county, O., $2. From Henry A. Chittenden, 
Hartford, Conn,, $50. From H. Stewart, for collection 
in Bloomingburg, Fayette county, O., and sent by Jas. 
Boyle. $25. From citizens of New Richmond, Clermont 
caunty, O., by Mark Strickland, viz: Daniel Lee, $1; 
Michael and Eleanor Strickland, $5,50; C. S. Walker, 
$1; Wm: Swem, $1. ‘T'otal—$8 50, From Delaware, 
Racine county, W. 'T’., in letter from E. G. Dyer, $50. 

C. DONALDSON, Treasurer. 


= 











Messrs. Woonson & 'TrNstxy, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since their 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public, 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpenter 
and Joiners work at the shortest notice and on the most 
reasonable terms: . 

Wovson & Tinster. 





Cleveland Prices Current, 





ordage—— 
( Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist.) “Fond Ib, 10 124 
July 23, 184i. Manilla,“ 16, 20. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, Copperas, “ 3 4 
Ashes— , Plaster— Castings, s., t. 3 00 
Pearl,lb. 4 50 White, per ton 10 00 Sugar ket. « 3 0d 
Pot, 400. 450 | Grey, ' 850 Corks, vel., gr, 50 60 
Saleratus, 6 00 Salt{— - Camphor, Ib, 150 162 
Coffee— Old per bbl. 1 50 Chalk, . “ at _ 3 
Rio, 123 13 | New 1 624 Feathers, 33 a 37 
Java, 14 16 |Provisions, rea : 
Fish— Beef, per bbt. ——J| Herring, box, 75 100 
Salmon, bbl., 2400 | Pork, Mess 10. Mac.,1,bl. none 
Mack. No. 1 bbl. 19 Prime, 7 No. 2, “ 18 50 
No. 2, 17 One Hog, 8. Na. 3, “ 4a6 
Shad Mass. 26 Bacon, Hog round, 4. Salmon, 40 Ib. bbl 50 00 
White Fish, bbl*8 00 Hams, 6 - Cod, lb. 64 
Lake Trout, 500 600} Shoulders, 4 Figg ™. 123 
Codfish, 350 400] Butterfresh, -. 8 Filberts, Ib. 10 
Grains— : Cheese New Milk 5 7 | Glass, box— 
Wheat, bush. 100 4.106 |Soap— - Sby 10 350 375 
Com, 40 Brown, per lb. = 6 1012 450. 475 
Oats, 25. 31 | White, 16 Ginger, race, lb. 123 
Barley, 35 37 | Castile, 18 ground, te 123 
Rye, 37 ‘ |Candles— ~, : Glue, 16 20 
Beans White, 37 75 Tallow pert, 12 13 Gunpowder— ‘ { 
Rice, Ib. 5 . | Sperm, “@ 50 Wade's, kg, 550 6 50 
Hay, per ton, 12 18 ae ears “« 700 7.25 
Lime, per bush 30 assia per Ib, . 25 = = th 
aoa d oll icin 125 150 | . Wheat, beish. He 7 
N. O. per gal. 37 44] Pimento, 8 Corn, 2 
Oils— Pepper, 182). Cats, oi 0 ps 
Sperm, gal. 1 12 144.| Ginger, 10 12} | Hops, east.;Ib. | 
Whale refined,62 1 (0: |Starch— : Hay, ton, . ,$8 P oi 
Tanner’s bbl. 15 19 | City.manufacture, 6 7 he 50 
Linseed, gal. 75 87 | . New York, . -_ ae" 
Feathers, live 37 40 |Teas—_ fa ne ts ' g npr 
Sugar— - Initperial, per Ib. 62 1 00 . Oe - 
N. Orleans, _& 9} Gunpowder, 631 00 BY sey 5 : 
Hav. White, 12 144 Young Hyson, 50, 30 me es 4}. 
Brown, 9 11} Old Hyson, 56 90 ~_ h Ie, F fe 
ican S aN *Manufactuted, 12 22 Whitedry “ 10 124 
Froit— ‘Yavendish,: 30 414| ‘Inoil,keg, 237 2 = 
Rasins, per.box, 2 50 Smok. Ms Pp. per doz, in , bene ay Pa 
-““ 200 ae ) 408) 9 1D. 
G. Wel bh 10) PP FineWut 25 Cut, Ib. 38 5 
Filberty "13 [Flourper Ib, 5 5.25 |.Madder, OB 
D. Apples, bush. 63 75 |Corn meal, perbush. 44 50- | Nutmegs 
Dried P. bush. 1 50 2 60 








EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
F. H. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 


_ Cleveland Ohio. 
. PEsstern Funds, Specie, and wneurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorablé terms, 





R. H. BLACKMER & CO: 
Tee-total Temperanée 

{ GROCERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

_ Near” Float Bride, Cleveland. 





that we still continue 


to continue it. 


. NOTICE—-MILK-—-MILK. 
We are now prepared to inform our friends 


to supply this City, 


with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
All persons willin 
tain us, are requested to send their .nanies and 
residence to the Office of tie Philanthropist. 


to. sus- 


. ML. Merrext, 
N: H. Merrett. 





SPRING F 


The subscriber is now rec 
Florence or Tuscan Braid, 
Misses Flats &c., 


latest fashion, but the. best o 


Bonnets. 


ASHIONS, | 
eiving his Spring stock of, 
Leghorn and Straw bonnets 


Purchasers may rest assured of not only getting the 


f goods, at prices to suit the 


times, either at Wholesale. or Retail, at No. 5. Fourth 
street between Main and Walnut, 


A. F. ROBINSON! | 


N. B.—Just received some beautiful Florence Braid- 





———___,-—_____ 








par 
par 


Cleveland, 
Clinton bk.; 


Massillon, 





State bk & branches; 2 dis 
Bk Ill. Shawneetown, 2 dis 


Bk of Cairo, 10 dis 

Illindis State Scrip, _— 

IYinois Savings bk., closed 
* Kentucky. 


Al® 
Savings Louisville; 
Kentucky Scrip, 


ar 


ceptthe fo’wing, par 
10 -dis|Exchange on Buffalo, 74pm 


Cleveland Bank Note Table. 
(‘Prepared for the Philanthropist, July 21.) 
H. F. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER. 


Onto, New York. 
Belmont of St C. ails 
Chillicothe, es nae da 6 & 7 pm 
Cincinnati, par urity Banks. 
Circleville, _ _ par Am. bk of Buffalo. 30 dis 
Circleville, (¢’d 1818) 10 dis/Binghamptom bk _ 50 -dis 


Bk.of Com’rce, Buff. 30 dis 
Cattaraugus co. bk 30 dis 
ErieCo: bk Buffalo, 30 dis 


Columbiana, par 

Commercial bk Cin., _par|Far. bk Seneca co., 30 dis 
Commercial bk Scicts, par|J@mes bk 25 dis 
Commercial bk L. Erie, par Lodi bk of | 30 dis 
Dayton, par Mer. Ex bk, Buffalo, 30 dis 
Farmers bk of; Canton, par Millers bk of Clyde, 15 dis 
Far. & M. Steubenville, par Mech, bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Cincinnati, par|Phenix bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Columbus, par|Staten Islandbk = 25. dis 
German bk Wooster, 2dis Tenth Ward bk., 10 dis 
Geauga, par T'onawande bk of . 50 dis 
Gallipolis, broke|U- S.bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Granville, par|Union bk Buffalo, 30dis 
Hamilton, _ par Western N. Y. bk of 50 dis 
LebanonM. bking Co = —JAlll others, 3&5 pm 
Lancaster, par Micuareanx. 
Lafayette, Circinnati, _ par| Bank of Michigan, 
Marietta, par|Far. M. bk, Michigan, —— 


Erie & Kal R. R. bk, 


Mech, & Tr. bk Cin. 10 dis|Bank of St. Clair, —- 5 dis 
Manhattan —|Bank of St Clair, 

Mount Pleasant, par|Payable at Newark, 
Muskingum, par Bk of Macomb co, —— 
Miami Exporting Co, 5 dis|Bk of Macombco, ~ 
Norwalk, par Payable Columbus, $ tt 
Ohio Rail Road co., par|Michigan State bk 10 dis 
Ohio Life & Trust co, par|Bk of Constantine,25 dis 
Sandusky, par|Bank of Adrian, 25"dis 
Steubenville, par|Mich. Insurance co, 10 dis 





Urbana banking co, 2 dis|Merch. Bk. Jackson, 50 dis. 

West Union, Bk. Marshall, 25 dis. 

Western Reserve, par|Mich. State Scrip, 20 dis. 

Washington, broke/All other banks, no sale 

Wooster, par|.. Missovrr, 

Xenia, par|State bk & branches, _ par 

Zanesville; par ALapama. 

Ohio Post Notes,2 & 5 dis|All solvent banks, 10 dis 
Inpeawa. TENNESSEE. 

State bk & branches, _ par All — banks, 10 dis 

Charleston S’gs In., —In ae ve at ‘ 

7, -Aheas tenon __|New Orleans banks, 5 dis 

Ta. State Srip, $5, 2to.3 dis ; Mississirrt 

Ia. State Scrip, $50 20 dis Bks in this State, no sale 
Ingswors, N. & &. Canorrwa, 5 dis 


New Enerann, 6 & 7pm 
New Jensry, par to 6pm 
Prenysytvania, parto 3pm 


MaRyLanp, par to 3pm 
VIRGINIA, par 
Wheeling Post notes, 3 dis 
Specie, 6 & 64 pm 








Exchange on N. Y. 84 pm 


Exchange on Phil’a 53 pm’ 








WHOLESALE — 


Ashes— a 
Pearl, lb. 8 
Pot, “ 5 

Almonds, s. s. 15 18 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 

Beeswax, lb. 25 

Beans, bush. 62 

Brimstone, r. [b. 6 8 

Crackers, “ 5 6 

Candles— ' 
Mold, Ib 9} 10 
Dipt, “ 9 
Sperm “ 45 50 

Coftee— 

Rio, Ib. 12 13 
Havanna, 124 
Java, “ 17 

Coal, bush.., 14 15 

Cassia, Ib, 3%. 

Chocolate, “ 13, 15 

Cheese, . “ ae 


Cloverseed, 3 50 4 00 plenty 
Cloves, Ib. 374 








Cincinnati Prices Current. 


Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 


July 28, 1841,’ 


Flour, =. +. = $4 184 25 
Whea : - 75 
Corn, or . 20. 25 
Oats, -— # 31. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Molasses— 
N. O., gall. 30 


} 
40 


Sugar-house, 35 
Mustard, Ib, . 374 
Nails, cut, 3d,8 . 

4d, 7h 

6d, 64 

8d, 5f 


10 and 20d, &¥ 

iv , 
Olive, bask, 550 6.00 
Win.st.gal. 137 140 


Sum. “:“ 125 130 
Linseed “ 106 
Tan.,br.bl.2000 25 00, 
white, “ 1500 1800 
Paper— . a. 
| Wrap’ng, r.1.25. 200 
No, l,cap,“3 25 3.50 
No.2,“ «275 300 
Pepper, Ib, 12 124 
Pimento, « 28 10 
Provisions—~ 
Bacon, 43 5 
B. hams, 64 74 
Sides, 5; 5s 
Shoulders, 3} 4 
Lard, 7 dull’, 
Butter, plenty, 6 10 
ork— 
Mess, bl. 10.00 10.50 
Clear,“ 11 50& 128 
Prime,“ 8 8 50 


Rump, a Chime lb, 7 508 50 
Rosin, Ten.bl. $3.75 4 50 
Raisins, m. r. p $2: 50 :2 75 
Rice,.lb., keg, 44 5& 
N. Orleans, Ib. 73 ¢, é 
“83 in bls 
Loaf, 
Lump, + 13 a :15 
Brown, “ none 
Segars—  . 
Common th. 125 1 50 
Melee, “ :20 95 
Salwratus, “ cask 64 keg10 
Salt-- _.. ae 
Zanesville, bu. 30°, 
Kanawha, « 30 33 


Sugar— 
White Hav’a, 114 124 
Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
T. Island, “ 4045 

















S. Petre, cr., lb. 9 10 
Shot, bag, 175 200 
Soap, No, 54, Ib. 6 6 
b+. No, 2, “5 61-2 
Turpentine,gal. 75 100 
Tallow, lb. 64 7 
Teas— 
_ Imperial, 1b. 90 8x 
. Gunp’wder, “ 90 85’ 
Y. Hyson, ‘2 85 
Souchong, “#3 70 
Tin pe Xp. 1 
Blo¢k, 1b." 
' Tobadcom 5» . 
g to 45 
’ Sp QS” 
= 2% 
Vineg } ; 
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aye 





oe. th. = 
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From the Liberator. 
The following beautiful effusion, taken from the 
Southern Literary Messenger for April, is distinguished 
for purity and gentleness of thought and a sweetness of 
expression almost inimitable. Its quiet melody—its 
dream-like and spirited beauty—and its tones of be- 
witching tenderness, come over the heart 
‘Like softest music heard in sleep,’ 
or 
‘Like the low chant of the distant wave 
By Spring’s soft breathings stirred,’ 
Musings. 
BY AMELIA, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


1 wandered out one summer night— 
’Twas when my years were few; 
The breeze was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too. 

The moonbeams lay upon the hill, 
The shadows in the vale, 

And here and there_a leaping rill 
Was laughing at the gale, 


One fleecy cloud upon the air 
Was all that met my eyes: 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies. 

I clapped my hands and warbied wild 
As here and there I flew; 

For I was but a careless child, 
And did as children do. 


The waves came dancing o’er the sea 
In bright and glittering bands: 
Like little children wild with glee, 
They linked their dimpled hands, 
They linked their hands—but ere I caught 
Their mingled drops of dew, 
They kissed my feet, and quick as thought 
~ Away the ripples flew, 


The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 

Forevery wave with dimpled cheek 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


The young moon, too, with upturned sides, 
Her mirror’d beauty gave; : 
And as a bark at anchor rides, 
She rode upon the wave. 
The sea was like the heaven above, 
As perfect and as whole, 
Save that it seemed to thrill with love, 
As thrills the immortal soul, 


The leaves, by spirit-voices stirr’d, 
Made murmurs on the air— 

4,ow murmurs, that my spirit heard, 
And answer’d with a prayer; 

For ’twas upon the dewy sod, 
Beside the moaning seas, 

I learned at first to worship God, 
And sing such strains as these. 


a 


The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bound in slumber free,, 

By breezy hills and murmuring streams, 
Where’er they chanced to be. 

No guilty tears had they to weep, 
No sins to be forgiven; 

They closed theit eyes, and went to sleep, 
Right in the face of heaven, 


No costly raiment round them shgne, 
No jewels from the seas, 

Yet Solomon upon his throne, 
Was ne’er arrayed like these; 

And just as free from guilt and art, 
Were lovely human flowers, 

Ere sorrow set her bleeding heart 
On this fair world of ours. 


*I have heard the laughing wind behind, 
When playing with my hair— 
The breezy fingers of the wind, 
How cool and moist they were! 


I heard the night-bird warbling o’er 
Its soft enchanting strain— 


I never heard such sounds before, 
And never shall again, 


‘Then wherefore weave such strains as these‘ 
And sing them day by day, 

‘When every bird upon the breeze 
*Can sing a sweeter lay ? 

I'd give the world for their sweet art, 
The simple, the divine; 

I'd give the world to melt one heart, “ 
As they have melted mine, 

_—— : = 
AGRICULTURAL. 
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From the Northern Light, 
‘Poison From Animal Putridity. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


‘Tt ig well known to those who have paid at- 
tention to such subjects, that animal matter be- 
‘coming.putrid under certain circumstances, or 
suffering decomposition in certain. conditions, 
becomes a most virulent poison, capable of de- 
stroying life when taken-into the circulation by 
abserption, or applied to the stomach or to an 
~abraded surface. 

The surgeon who frequents the dissecting 
rooms is aware of the danger he runs, as scarce- 
Ay-a-year passes in which the sacrifice of one or 
‘more valuable lives is not the result of such 
‘poisonous matter, communicated to the tissues 
of the system by some slight wound, a trifling 
#ore, or perhaps a slight scratch. ‘The terrible 
‘certainty with which such poison runs to a fatal 
termination, leaves but little hopes to the suffer- 
er; and is still less calculated, perhaps to induce 
confidence in the remedial agents which are so 
potent in many other cases. 

Another way in which putrid animal matter 








ee as poison, is shown in the effects of 
-che 


ese when exposed to ¢ertain influences and 


changes, and taken into the stomach in that 


#tete. Perhaps there is nota year passes in 
ewhich individuals, and sometimes whole famil- 
ies, are not poisoned with cheese; and this ef- 


_ fect is usually if not always,.attributed to some 


deleterious substance; either designedly or ac- 
-cidentally communicated to it while making.— 
Examinatione made with the utmost care, by 
-skilfal men, have been unable to detect any sub- 
Stange, and the probability is, that the cause 
‘is-tuhe sought in the putrid change which 
pe toon is found to be undergoing. 

The foliowing remarks by Professor Liebig, 
in his “Organic Chemistry, of Physiology and 
Agricilture,”” would seem to throw much light 
on the questions of animal poisons from putrid- 
ity; as also onthe laws which govern the particu- 
lars of the matter whether sound or defective, 
when broughtinto contact with each other. The 
case adduced by him, is the celebrated Wurtem- 

tg sausage, from the use of which several 

hundred deaths are known to have occurred 
withip a few years, and.which has in conse- 


aE, 


quence become prominent in the class of putrid 
animal poisons. ‘The professor says: 

“In Wurtemberg especially these cases are 
very frequent, for there the sausages are prepar- 
ed frgm various materials. Blood, liver, bacon, 
brains, milk, meal, and bread, are mixed togeth- 
er with salt and spices; the mixture is then put 
into bladders of intestines, and after being boil- 
ed, is smoked. 

‘*When these sausages are well prepared, they 
may be preserved for months, and furnish a 
nourishing savory food, but when the spices 
and salt are deficient, and particularly when they 
are smoked too late or not sufficiently, they un- 
dergo a peculiar kind of putrefaction, which be- 
gins at the centre of thesausage. Without any 
appreciable escape of gas taking place, they be- 
come paler in their color, and softer and 
greasier in those parts which have undergone 
putrefaction‘ and they are found to contain free 
lactic acid, or lactate of ammonia—products 
which are universally formed during the putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable matter. 

“The cause of the poisonous nature of these 
sausages, was ascribed at first, to hydrocyanie 
acid, and afterwards to sabaic acid, although 
neither of these substances had been detected in 
them. * * * ‘The death which isthe con- 
sequence of poisoning by putrefied sausages, 
succeeds very lingering and remarkable symp- 
toms. ‘There isa gradual wasting of muscular 
fibre, and of allthe constituents of the body 
similarly composed; the patient becomes much 
emaciated, dries to a complete mummy, and fi- 
nally dies. ‘I'he carcass is stiff as if frozen, as 
itis not subjectto putrefaction. During the 
progress of the disease, the saliva becomes vis- 
cous, an acquires an offensive smell. 


A variety of experiments were instituted by 
Colin to ascertain the modus operandi of this 
class of poisons. He found when _putrefying 
muscle or pue is placed ona fresh wound, it oc- 
casions disease, and not unfrequently ends in 
dsath. Boiling water, or alcoliol, will destroy 
the poisonous quality of these putrefying sub- 
stances and render them innoxious, but they 
seem only to produce this effect by arresting the 
progress of putrefaction. On the contrary, 
when these poisons of putridity come in con- 
tact with the stomach and are taken into the 
circulation, or are brought into the blood through 
wounds, as in the dissecting room, the vital en- 
ergy is not sufficient to arrest the progress of 
putrefaction in the matter so absorbed, but the 
poison retaining its active chemical properties, 
imparts, more or less rapidly its peculiar action 
to the blood and through that to the muscular 
tissue. 


It would seem that decomposing animal mat- 
ter, however offensive it may become, rarely or 
never assumes the intensity of a deadly poison, 
unless the putrefaction is conducted in such a 
manner that the gases evolved during the pro- 
cess are not permitted to escape, but by being re- 
tained, are reabsorbed as its were, thus adding 
energy and intensity to the putrid substances al- 
ready developed. In cheese the putrefactive 
process commences into the interior; there is no 
escape of gas, but the decomposition goes grad- 
ually on, and while all is fair outside, the 
cheese instead of curing, is putrefying within. 
So with the sausage of Professor Liebig. ‘The 
membranous covering prevents the escape of 
the gases thus formed, and they are retained, 
while the putrefaction still goes forward. In 
this country we have known an instance of poi- 
soning from such preparations as German saus- 
age, but the general use of meat in allits multi- 
plied forms, renders such an occurrence not im- 
possible; and those from the two other kinds of 
animal poison, (dissection and from cheese,) 
have been of sufficienly frequent occurrenee to 
warrant the calling of public attention to the 
subject, and if possible, its further investigation 
and elucidation. 








Wheat and Grain Crops. 


We rejuice that the honest cultivators of tle 
soil are now able to obtain fair prices for the 
products of their industry. We fear, however, 
that there is an effort making greatly to under- 
rate the amount of the coming crops with a 
view to speculation, by giving an undue price to 
the immense quantity of bread stuffs now in the 
hands of dealers. A correspondent ofthe New 
York Express, writing from Canandaigua, under 
date June 22nd, says the wheat crop of 1841, 
will be less by six millions of bushels in the 
State of New York, than it was in 1839; being 
less than one halfthe crop. This is so great an 
error that we cannot but regard it as a mis-state 
ment designed for effect. Were this an isolated 
case, it would not be worthy of notice; but the 
papers are filled with the most exaggerated ac- 
counts of the failure of the crops: Unless some 
great calamity shall befall the grain now  stand- 
ing, before it shall be harvested, there must be 
a large surplus in the country, and the market 
price cannot rise above the value of wheat and 
flour to ship to Europe. And we will add that, 
by the latest accounts from England, the pros- 
pect of an abundant harvest is said to neverhave 
been better. It is always a public calamity for 
any property to acquire a fictitious value. It 
ruins buyers, and often sellers, by regulating all 
their pecuniary engagements by a false standard 
of value.—Buffalo Journal. 


Competition the life of Business. 


In one of. the log cabin towns of the West shere were 
two stores, both of which would sell whiskey and would 
not sell Bibles. Deacon Honesty, (not deacon Giles,) 
determined to set up astore for himself, in which he 
would sell Bibles, not whiskey. As the deacon was not 
rich, the wise ones told him that the other traders would 
combine and run him-down, Let them do it, said the 
deacon. And they did do it, for they were very mad. 
But how? First they conspired to ruin the deacon by 
keeping Bibles for sale themselves. But that did’nt do, 
for their Bibles only made people think the worse of their 
whiskey, and the deacon still found customers. At last 
they cleared out the whiskey, and then the deacon had 
to shutup. We give the fab/e, reader; make the moral 
for yourself.— Free American. 











From the Cross and Journal 
For the Young. 


My young friends, keep out of bad company. 
I will tell you what happened about forty years 
ago, when the writer of this was a school boy. 
‘There were two boys of perhaps sixteen or eigh- 
teen years of age. In those days boys were 
not men till they were twenty-one er two.— 
Well, these boys were both remarkably steady ; 
every body thought they would turn out good 
men. Well, one of them did; he became a 
preacher and a useful man, but the other one 
gotinto bad company ; and, as youfg men gen- 
erally take a turnfor good or for evil about that 
age, he lost his religious tnrnof mind. From 
bad he got to worse, and finally stole a horse 
and was sent to the wheelbarrow. ‘That was 
the lay, thé in that State, forty years ago. 
They were chained to a wheéthdtrow nd made 
to work oh the public roads. His name was 
Mount. Well, before his time was out he got 
away, and late one evening hecame to my moth 
er’shouse. The family all knew him. My moth- 
er called him Mr. Mount. He hung his head 








J 


and said, That is not my name, my name is 


LE EEO REED 





Carwell.”” Presently in came my brothers, 
who had been his schoolmates. They said, 
‘«s Why, Mr. Mount, how do you do?” = * My 
name is not Mount,” said he faintly, and hung 
down his head. ‘No,’ said my mother, “I 
thought it was Benjamin Mount, but upon reflec- 
tion, he, poor fellow is at the wheelbarrow.” 

He was very dirty. A bed was made for 
him on the floor before the kitchen fire. When 
he went to bed, myself and one other brother 
went to a back window and looked in. We saw 
him take off the rags from around his ancles. 
They appeared cut to the bone with the irons 
he had worn while chained to the wheelbarrow. 
Next morning he was off by times. We soon 
heard of his escape, and then we knew it was 
him. Now what must have been his feelings, 
when called by name so often? ‘True, he was 
altered, but we knew him, and he knew us: for 
asI said, some of us hadbeen his school mates. 
—Now, let young men beware of bad company ; 
as I said before, sixteen or eighteen and along 
there, is the turning point; it is an important 
poi in your history. Mind what is told you. 

y an OLD MAN 








Report 
Of the Committee appointed by the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, to attend the annual examination of Lane 

Theological Seminary. 

The undersigned, members of the Committee, 
attended the above examination, as directed by 
Synod. 

In the Biblical department, conducted by Profes- 
sor Stowe, various parts of the sacred oracles were 
brought under review, to give the students an op- 
portunity of exhibiting their skill in interpreting 
theScriptures. The examination was highly credita- 
ble, both to the Professor and the students; and ex- 
hibited ample evidence that careful attention had 
been given to the studies of this most important 
department, and that the course of instruction giv- 
en is calculated to make safe and able expositors of 
the word of God. 

President Beecher examined on systematic The- 
ology ; and it appeared that minute attention had 
been given to the system of doctrine taught in the 
Scriptures, and summarily presented in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

The examination as a whole, was highly gratify- 
ing to the Committee, and gave good grounds for 
hope, that ministers sound in the faith, and « mighty 
in the Scriptures,” will go forth from this Institu- 
tion to build up the waste places of Zion, and make 
glad, the city of the living God. 

The Committee also attended the annual exhibi- 
tion. All the addresses were respectable in point 
of composition and delivery; and some evinced 
considerable skill, in these important parts of Theolo- 
gical education. The amount of talent among the 
students is very considerable, and so far as the Com- 
mittee could judge from the industry, consistent con- 
duct, and benevolent effort exhibited during the 
term, there is much to hope in relation to their 
piety. | 

The Institution appears to be in a prosperous 
condition. The whole number in attendance has 
been about seventy, and the average attendance the 
whole term, fifty-six. 

In the ability and zeal of the Professors, and the 
endowment of the Institution, there is great ground 
for hope as to its eminent success and usefulness, 
and the Committee would especially commend it to 
the prayers and patronage of the churches under 
the care of. Synod. 

We regret that the other members of the Commit- 
tee were not present ; but feeling a deep interest in 
the prosperity of the Seminary we have concluded 
to make this statement public, in the hope that the 
sympathies and prayers of the churches may be 
enlisted in its behalf. 

Joun Rankin, 


Awnprew Benton, 
Tuornton A. MILts, 


July, Ist, 1841. 


Progress in Quebec.—A large West India House, 
which used to sell 300 or 400 puncheons of rum 
through the winter, has sold only two during the 
winter that ispast. A retailer who laid in his usu- 
al supply of 30 puncheons has not yet sold one. 
And three dealers, viz: T, Bicknell, St. John street; 
P. Holt, Palace street and T. Lavallee, St. Roches ; 
have given up the traffic, and_now keep temperance 
groceries, We trust they will be supported by the 
friends of the cause. , 

At the public dinner recently given to the newly 
elected members of Parliament, fifteen gallons of 
toast water was prepared, placed on the table, and 
drank instead of wine. 
most cheering indications of the progress of temper- 
ance principles, are communicated to us by gentle- 
men of veracity from Quebec, Olive Leaf. 

The War Renewed.—Pilatka June 18, 1841, The 
war has opened on both sides anew, and the new 
commander in Florida is making every preparation 
to give the Indiansa hard heat. But recently a par- 
ty of ten Indians attacked a train of wagons while 
proceeding from Charles, Ferry to Fort Macomb. On 
the first fire the teamsters broke and run. The sol- 
diers although sick, and few in number, returned to 
the charge and beat the Indians off. there was one 
soldier killed. The Indians did no further damage 
than take a wagon, besides killing the soldier. On 
the 9th inst., 8 milesabove Fort Macomb, on the 
Sawanee, a party of some 10 or 15 Indians attacked 
a wagon, train,and an escort,consisting of only 8 men, 
3 of whom were lying in the wagons. A sharp 
fight ensued which lasted about three quarters of 
an hour. The Indians finally succeeded in driving 
the mer off when they commenced plundering the 
wagons and taking away some private property. 
One soldier was killed on the first fire. An express 
was immediately sent off to Lieut Smith, who with 
an escort of about 30 men, promptly went in pur- 
suit, but returned without succeeding in overtaking 
those blood-hounds. The band which attacked the 
train was supposed to be Tigertail’s. All the posts 
in Middle Florida continue very sickly. Fort Ma- 
comb and Pleasants have been abadoned. 

Savannah Georgian. 


The Slave Trade at Havanna.—The Boston Atlas 
publishes the following extract of a letter dated Ha- 
vanna, May 29th: 

«A cargo of about 450 negroes entered the port 
of Cabanas last week; the vessel struck on a rock 
and sunk, and about 30 were drowned. The balance 
were landed. Some difficulty arose between the 
captain of the Partido and the Collector, and the lat- 
ter took possession of the negroes, sent an officio to 
the Intendente, who passed it to the Captain Gen- 
eral, and he sent down a steamer and brought the 
whole of them to this place, and put them in the 
Baracones outside, and it is sppposed that they will 
be apprenticed out. This traffic will be broken 
up; no new expeditions will be fitted out. 


; Committee. 


New Species of Cotton—The South western pa- 
pers state that a new article of culture has recently 


been introduced into the United States, called the 


These facts, affording the* 





Chinese Silk Cotton. «For fineness and beauty of 
texture, and length of staple,” says the Memphis 
Enquirer, «it is without exception the most super- 
ior article we have ever seen.” The Little Rock 
Times states that «it requires but three months for 
it to come to maturity.” 


« The Work Goes Bravely On.”—We surely live 
in an age of wonders. The recent impulse given 
to the cause of temperance by the movement among 
the drunkards, promises results almost as important 
and astonishing as those which have transpired in 
Ireland. At Pittsburg, we are informed, since the 
arrival of the delegates of the Baltimore Washing- 
ton Temperance Society, twelve hundred citizens of 
that place have joined the ranks of total abstinence. 
The effects of all these operations will not be long 
in developing. 

Influx of Foreigners.—The number of emigrants 
who have arrived during the present season from 
foreign ports exceeds 21,000. A late Quebec paper 
states the arrival in Canada at over 14,000. Total 
35,000. It is expected that during the months of 
July and August at least 40,000 more will arrive at 
New York and Quebec. 


Last of the Famous Darg Case.—It has been said 
that Tom Hughes, late the slave of John P. Darg, 
preferred going to the South as a slave, to remaining 
in the North free. It appears that Tom accom- 
panied Darg as far as Baltimore, undera promise 
that he should be free, and live with his wife; that 
after he arrived there he discovered that he had been 
deceived, and that it was not the intention of Darg 
to comply with his engagement. He therefore em- 
braced the first opportunity that offered and made 
his escape, and is now out of the reach of his kind 
benefactor. 

This is precisely the result always expected by 
those acquainted with the facts.—A. S. Standard. 


Milk Sickness.—Some weeks ago, we published 
ihe experience of a farmer in Illinois by which it 
seemed established that milk-sickness may be pre- 
vented by freely salting the cattle We have since, 
seen an acquaintance from Indiana, on whose state- 
ments implicit reliance may be placed, who informs 
us that his experience establishes the same fact. He 
had droves of cattle grazing several seasons, in a re- 
gion where milk-sickness was remarkably common, 
without a single case of the disease, while the cattle 
of others were nearly all attacked. The only differ- 
ence between his treatment of his cattle and that of 
hisneighbors was in salting them.—Louis. Jour. 


An old manas he walks looks down and thinks of the 
past ;a young man looks forward and thinks of the fu- 
ture; a child looks everywhere and thinks of nothing. 


We remember many things we should forget, as in- 
jurics and disappointments, but forget what we should 
remember, namely, God and our souls. 


A man who puts aside his religion because he is going 
into socicty, resembles a person taking off his shoes be- 
cause he is about to walk upon thorns. 


A Wind Fall.—A man in Rochester had his coat sto- 
lena few days since. Shortly after he saw it lying on 
the deck of a canal-boat, and without ceremony picked 
it up and walked off. On examining the pockets, he 
found therea fair lot of cash, of which there was an en- 
tire deficiency when the coat was stolen. 


In 1790, the wheat grown in Great Britain was only 
14,000 bushels—in 1830, the crop was estimated at 100,- 
000,000 bushels. This is nearly forty millions more 
than allthe wheat grown in the United States, accor- 
ding to the last census, 


A Frenchman by the name of Godfrey, has established 
a woollen factory at Zacatecas, in Mexico, with a capi- 
tal of $30,000. 


Advantages of Science-—Mr. Holbrook of Medway, 
the celebrated bell founder, who has put up a clock on 
the Baptist church in this town, the present weck, gave 
us a little incident of his life which is worth relating, if 
for nothing more than to show the importance of a 
knowledge of chemistry. An immense pile of cinders 
and dross had accumulated near his foundry, which 
was supposed to be entirely worthless, and was uscd to 
fill up stone walls, &c. A foreigner who happened to 
be in town examined the pile one day and offered $100 
for it. Solargea price excited Mr. H.’s suspicions 
that the pile might contain valuable metal, and he de- 
clined selling it. The man then offered $200, which 
of course confirmed his opinion, and after a little par- 
Icey the stranger acknowledged that he was acquainted 
with a process by which valuable metal might be ex- 
tracted from the cinders, which he offered to divulge 
for a small compensation. A furnace and apparatus 
were constructed according to his direction, and when 
the whole pile was run through, the mass of neglected 
rubbish yielded a nett profit of thirteen thousand dol- 
lars. So much for knowing ‘thow to do it.”—Lynn 
Freeman. 


A spoonful of horse radish put into a pan of milk 
will cause it to retain its sweetness for several days, 
while other milk will become sour. 


Perilous Situation.—Dr. Judd, of Honolulu, who ac- 
companied the Scientific Corps of the Exploring Squad. 
ron in their excursionson Hawaii, hada most wonder- 
ful cscape from an awful death. He had descended inio 
the crater of Kilauca, to obtain some specimens of the 
liquidlava. Not succeeding in procuring any at the 
Great Lake, (as it is called) he approached one of the 
smaller ones, or chimneys, and descended a few feet into 
it. While gathering specimens, tne inke suddenly be- 
came active, and discharged a jet of lava into the air far 
above his head, but which most fortunately fell in the 
opposite direction from him. He then commencep mak- 
ing his way out, before another should follow, but the 
ascent was far more difficult than the descent. He be- 
came alarmed, and called on five natives who had ac- 
companied him to the spot, for assistance. The heat 
had become so great that they were frightened and re- 
treated with the execption of one man, who threw him- 
self flat upon the bank, and reaching over his right hand, 
enabled the Doctor to reach the top. But before he 
reached the brink, his clothes Were burnt by the hot air. 
and he would have been scalded had be not been protect- 
ed by woolen garments. The native in stooping over, 
hed his face and hands blistered. ‘They both had barcly 
time to leave the spot, when the lake filled up and pour- 
ed out a stream of liquid lava. Polynesian. 











Messrs. Woonson & Tinstey, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since their 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public, 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpenter 
and Joiner’s work at the shortest notice and on the most 
reasonable terms, 

Wonson & Tinstey. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 


The subscriber is now receiving his Spring stock of 
Florence or Tuscan Braid, Leghorn and Straw bonnets 
Misses Flats &c. 

Purchasers may rest assured of not only getting the 
latest fashion, but the best of goods, at prices to suit the 
times, either at Wholesale or Retail, at No. 5. Fourth 
street between Main and Walnut. 

A. F. ROBINSON, 

N. B.—Just received some beautiful Florence Braid- 
Bonnets. 


PREMIUM FURNITURE. 


MITCHELL. MOORE, & Co. Furniture and Chair 
manufacturers, Citizen’s Cabinet Warerooms, No. 2 
Second-street, between Main and Sycamore-streets, Cin. 
cinnati. Grateful for the liberal patronage which they 
have received since thei: association as a firm, inform 
their friends and the public generally, that they continue 
to manufacture and keep constantly on hand, a general 
assortment of articles in their fine of business. It being 
the desire of Mitchell, Moore & Co. to sustain their rep- 
ulation, they have therefore determined to employ none 
but experienced workmen, and use good materialsin their 
manufactory. 

They respectfully invite their fellow-citizens who may 
want to purchase articles in their line of business, to call 
and examine their stock. 

MITCHELL, MOORE & Co. 





nov 27th. 

Ohio Mechanic’ Institute——This isto certify that’ 
Messrs Mitchell & Moor exhibited at the Third Annu- 
al Fair of the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, several speci- 
men’s of Furture, viz. a workstand, table, and a birds- 
eye maple bedstead, which are adjudged to be the best 
work exhibited. 

Given under our had this 27th day of June, 1840. 


Joun P. Foorr, Pres’t. 
L. T. Wexts, Secr’y. 


CINCINNAT! ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACAD- 
EMY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Miss Buackwett, Principal. 

The course of study comprise Reading, Writing, 
Sketching and the rudiments of Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, 
Naturaland Moral Philosophy, Botany, Composition, 
the French language and Vocal music. 

_The system of instruction pursued in this Institution 
will seeure to its pupils a sound education in the several 
departments of English study, and in the valuable art of 
outline delineation so conducive to the formation of 
habits of distinct and ready observation, while daily re- 
citations and other exercises inthe French by all the 
pupils, without exception, will offer very superior advan- 
tages tothose parents whodesire that their daughters 
should become proficient in the use of that language; 
and the introduction of singing in frequent alternation 
with the different studies during the hours of instruc- 
tion, cannot failto have a beneficial effect upon the 
health spirits and voices of the students, 

Young ladies residing in the Academy wiil receive 
the unremitting attention of the Principal, with regard 
to their health, comfort, improvement in personal deport- 
ment, and moral and intllectual progress. 

The Academic year will be divided into two sessions 
of twenty two weeks each with a vacation during the 
months of July and August. 


TERMS, 


For Boarding and Tuition, $250,00) Per Annum, 
“ ‘Tuition only, 50,00 payable half- 
“ Piano, Harp or Guitar, 50,00 yearly, 


Greek, Latin, Italian German, Drawing, Painting &c, 
on the usual terms, 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town, 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cellar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, ‘This is a delightful retreat for a family during 
the Summer months. 


A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four rooms 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, and 
fenced with posts and rails. 


A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town, 
and close toa Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room,a well, and several springs, ‘he 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
onthe Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house stands upona mound, and has a fine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, / miles from town, with 7 acres 
in cultufe, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass. ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines. 


A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar anda_ porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden 
anda yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring anda log house. ‘he land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
springs. ‘The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 135 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches 
likewise a brick house with 5rooms and a cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and currant trees, The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
and two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fiuit trees and grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and rails, with gates for 
the fields. The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune, 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, alarge brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs, 
The land is first and second bottom and hill. ‘The house 
is now used for a tavern, There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 166 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, « 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and ‘a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. The 
land is favorably located for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious. 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees. The landis rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring. ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland. It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm. 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coan- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plumand peach trees. It hasa large range of unfenced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 


Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be-effected: 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale, Citizens and emigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by. letter, 
postage paid, 


Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 


Persons desirous of receiving money from Englan,d 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the Engish bankers, English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold. 


(CPT he experience of nine years in the sale of Real 
Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants, 





THOMAS EMERY, Estate 





and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. | 





~sauh Benet !—18 bushels, 
oxes of Peters’ Pills, —The subscriber has mad 
a rage with Dr. Peters, of New York, to omen 
the quantity with his Pills, All 
be supplied at New York ilies — 


or 75,000 


Peis be - Pills we have any knowledge of thee are 
ws rs vable, In no instance have they failed to 
. “mar samy _— they promised, and thousands 
orchronic disease, age = rere pee 
this valuable medicine. egies tiation 
_Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient med. 
cine are unrivalled;-all whouse them, recommend 
them; their virtues surpass alleulogy and must be used 
to be appreciated. The weak and delicate will be 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by remoy- 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt humors 
of the body. They require no change in diet or care of 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box so 
that every one is his own competent physician 

Dr. Peters has spent much time in expermenting 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases of 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the best 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can be 
prepared for general use, . 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that the 
have the alternative principle combined with their Hee 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only cleanse 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they regulat 
the liver, change the morbid secretion Strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the circula- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervous system 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility from 
their first dose, They can be taken vy any person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their Operation, because 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos irrita- 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure 1emedy for jaundice 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, costiveness, 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commenenment 
willinvatiably check their progress, and save the patient. 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness, They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. ‘They operate asa mild and speedy purge 
and are asafe and certain remedy for worms in chil- 
dren. 

OPPeters’ Celebrated New York Vegetable Pills, are 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Glas- 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


COUGH LOZENGES 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges. 





Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c. &c.— 
The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand box- 
es have been sold within the last three months, restor- 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of consump- 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colds 
and coughs. They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick- 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 


causee They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough medicines, and are un- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use forthose com- 
plaints. Hundreds upon liundreds of certificates have 


been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by using them, 

The Rev, James Kant had sufferéd with a distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, and all the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but all in vain. He consulted some 
of our most distinguished physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as_he 
could not be cured. A_ friend advised him to try Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured several 
that had been given up. He did so, and to the unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most dis- 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges. 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incarable, and expected 
daily to breathe her last. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges. 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he says no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious. 

Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city says 
he has used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great many cases, and they always proved effectual.— 
He has always been able to cure the most distressin 
cases of recent standing in one or two days, 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure the worst cases ina few 
days. Wa recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
coughs, colds, whooping coughs, asthma, tightness of 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., asthe best remedy 
they possibly can nse. 

Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 
James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 
Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 


References also, to S. B. Andrews, Judge J, L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G.G. Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have been cured by them. 

Prepared by A.SHERMAN, M. D, 
106 Nassau st. New York. 
- Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Druggists 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by 
most of the principal merchants in the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsy!vania and throughout the United 
States. 
QCrPrice only 25 cents per box. £) 


WORM LOZENGES) 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that £0 frequently®and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. They are an 
infallible remedy, and go pleasant to the taste that chil- 
dren will take them as ready as acommon pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &e. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by using 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr. Sherman, 
on account of his son, eight years old. He had beca 
in adecline for several months, and attended by four 
Physicians who could give him norelief. His symptons 
were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath, disturb- 
ed sleep, broken off by fright and screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
and of the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 
from the bowels. ‘The Doctor pronounced the case of 
one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges. 
After the first dose the child ran to his parents, frighten- 
ed atthe quantity of worms that came from him—he 
began to mend at once, and before he had used one box 
he was entirely cured. 

The Rev. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old, 
was given up as incurable, by two physicians, She was 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that the death 
was alone looked to for relief. ‘Three doses of Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 

Dr- Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice, 

Dr. Castle, 297 Broadway, has used Sherman’s Lo- 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, and nev- 
er*knew them to fail. 

Hon. B. B. Beardsley, Col. L. Clark, Joseph Haines, 
Esq. Professor Bingham, and the thousands who have 
used these lozenges, can fully attest to their great and 

virtues. 
weThe Hon, B. B. Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of hischildren. It had been a long time in 
a decline and was attended by the best physicians with- 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended Sher 
man’s Worm Lozenges as the only hope; he did so and 











through the blessing of God his childis now well—an 
other living evidence of their wonderful virtues, Mr. 
B. says no family should be without them. 

More than 2,000 certificates might be added of their 
truly wonderful properties. 

Prepared by’A, Sherman, M.. D. 
106 Nassau st. New York, 

A supply of these valuable Worm Lozenges, just re- 


ceived by W, H. Harrison & co., only agent for Cincin- 


nati. 
(Pe Price only 25cts. perbox. LQ | 
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